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PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBUTION 


VEN a cursory survey of the documen- 
b tary production field reveals that unit 
after unit, agency after agency has a 
plan for production or a plan for plan- 
ning production or a plan for the coor- 
dination of the planning for production. 
There are very few agencies planning 
distribution. 

A documentary producer thinking of 
releasing his film through the theatres, 
will find increasing difficulty in getting it 
shown and practically no hope of selling 
it into the limited screen space available. 
There is no sign of the double-feature 
program’s popularity waning, and the 
major companies have indicated the state 
of the market by concentrating their 
production of short films on a limited 
number of one-reel color subjects. Thus 
the documentary producer should realize 
that his film is likely to have a chilly 
reception from both distributor and ex- 
hibitor. He has little chance of recoup- 
ing his production costs and even if he 
works on subsidy or sponsorship and 
offers his film free, he will still not be 
able to secure a guarantee of distribution. 


Theatre Outlets Limited 


At present there are three main 
documentary-style reels for theatres — 
March of Time, World in Action, and 
This is America. Any documentary pro- 
ducer who expects to carve for himself 
a slice of the existing market must be 
confident that he has something much 
better or different to offer, but he must 
realize that even then the odds are 
against his getting a guarantee of dis- 
tribution. 

This problem of distribution is so well 
known to the short film producer that 
documentary workers are almost com- 
pletely resigned to having to confine 
their distribution to the non-theatrical 
field. It is generally conceded that war- 
time experiments have brought about a 
vast accumulation of distribution ex- 
perience and have resulted in the train- 
ing of a great number of persons skilled 
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in the expert techniques of non-theatrical 
circulation. The business of how to turn 
this wealth of wartime experience to 
peacetime distribution of documentary 
films is now the urgent concern of pro- 
ducers, distributors and exhibitors alike. 

The outstanding non-theatrical dis- 
tribution plans of World War II have 
not operated on a commercial basis, but 
on subsidy or under the sponsorship ot 
United Nations governments. Their 
style of work has hardly been along 
the economical lines which a commercial 
firm, even with subsidy or sponsorship, 
would be required to observe. Most of 
the government plans have had their 
overheads absorbed in departmental bud- 
gets and many of them resulted in the 
circulation of topical films which had a 
relatively short life. While large num- 
bers of bookings were secured on these 
topical films, it cannot be said that the 
number of bookings obtained per print 
approached the economical standard 
which a commercial distributing agency 
would demand. 

To the writers of memoranda on 
peacetime distribution we say that no 
documentary unit should go inte produc- 
tion without having an adequate dis- 
tribution plan fully prepared beforehand, 
and we offer the following main lines of 


- approach to the problem. 


(1) One way is to set up one’s own 
distribution scheme. This is a very ex- 
pensive method, as it involves the cost 
of exchanges, prints, personnel, promo- 
tion and operation of the libraries, but it 
is by far the most satisfactory method if 
cost is no object. The producer or his 
sponsor can keep close check on the 
resu'ts of showing the film, is in direct 
touch with his audience and can know 
tairly well its nature. 


(2) Another way is to turn the film 
over to a company specializing in obtain- 
ing distribution. This too is very costly 
($12.50 — $17.50 for each audience 
reached) and has the disadvantage of 
removing the sponsor from direct con- 


tact with the film user, but there is a 
guarantee of distribution. 

(3) The third method is to part with 
the non-theatrical rights to an agency 
which sells prints to 16mm distributors 
who recoup themselves by reselling and 
renting. This is probably the most at- 
tractive way of working, because it 
avoids the capital outlay in having offices 
around the country and also avoids any 
exorbitant outlay for prints, but it has 
all the disadvantages of (2) regarding 
the absence of direct contact with the 
audience. 

There are additional drawbacks to all 
three methods. No individual sponsor 
has yet gained access to the complete 
field of non-theatrical users and no in- 
dividual distributing agency can offer 
more than a fraction of it. However, 
probably no sponsor will wish complete 
coverage but will prefer to select that 
portion containing the audiences most 
valuable to him. 


Sources Uncertain 


Most 16mm films became available 
as a by-product of theatrical circulation 
and now that several major companies 
are setting up their own plans for non- 
theatrical distribution it seems as if the 
theatrical world as a source of product 
for 16mm distributors will dry up. 
Again, during the war, independent dis- 
tributors received their films from offi- 
cial agencies such as OWI, BIS and 
NFB, OWI operations will shortly cease 
and it is most likely that Allied govern- 
ment agencies will have to operate on 
greatly reduced budgets. Before the war 
the 16mm distributors had a_ secure 
source of product from Hollywood. 
During the war they received a steady 
flow of “official” films. Now both these 
guaranteed sources are uncertain. 

During the war 16mm _ distributors 
were joined together by common purpose 
in the service of OWT but this common 
purvose dissolves with the dissolution ot 


OWI. With their great knowledge of 


(Continued on page 25) 
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BLASPHEMY IN BRIEF 


by E. M. Benson 


HE 16mm movie is the American edu- 

cator’s new bubble gum, his pogo 
stick, his yo-yo. Never having used text- 
books as effectively as they might have 
been used, he is now making the same 
monumental misuse of films. 


To hear teachers talk of their use of 
films you would think they were speci- 
ally ordained by divine providence to 
undertake this great salvationist mis- 
sion. “We do it too!” is the raucous 
recitative that has carried the banner ot 
16mm films across the country, and that 
accounts, in part, for the blind zeal that 
has ballooned the use of these films to 
stratospheric proportions. Even the big 
Hollywood boys are beginning to suspect 
that “there is gold in them thar hills!” 


Perhaps it is sensible to welcome all 
converts to the cause, even if they come 
to it for the wrong reasons. But the dan- 
ger is that most of these quick Billy 
Sunday converts will demand that films 
meet their own short-sighted specifica- 
tions. By this means, and perhaps with 
the best will in the world, the most 
potent educational force in the history 


of mankind will be liquidated. 
Art and Teaching 


There is no reason why films shouldn’t 
be used to teach any subject or tell any 
story under the sun. The fact is that the 
camera, when properly used, is an artistic 
medium of é€xpression equivalent to any 
of the so-called “fine arts” like painting, 
sculpture or architecture, and unless 
those who use films are trained to appre- 
ciate the unique creative character of 
film-making, what they endorse will be- 
come the sub-marginal standard for the 
future. Our concern at the moment is 
that the typical teaching film made in 
collaboration with Dean X, in consulta- 
tion with Director Y, in cooperation 
with Professor Z— all distinguished 
pedagogues with little understanding or 
the film as an art —will run off with 
the ball toward the wrong goal-post. 
This kind of Gargantuan advance in the 
wrong direction may be good business, 
but it will certainly deflect the film as 
art from its true course. 

There are many of us who have reason 
to feel that the goose that laid the go!den 
egg may never cackle again. One reason 
for this belief is that the large producers 
of teaching and commercial films have 
no real concept of film-making that bene- 
fits to any substantial degree from the 
creative achievements of the outstanding 
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fact film-makers. Looking at the aver- 
age instructional film you would neve1 
imagine that Pare Lorenz, Joris Ivens, 
Paul Rotha, Cavalcanti, Capra, Kanin 
and a host of others had ever existed. 


Clearly their sole objective is to pro- 
duce films that please the purchaser and 
to make a handsome profit from the 
transaction. It is true that a few tenta- 
tive experiments are being made to in- 
duce fuller participation on the part of 
a young audience in films used for teach- 
ing. But on the whole this is done, I 
suspect, not from principle, but simply 
to be ingratiating. 

It is of major importance, therefore, 
that cultural institutions like Art Mu- 
seums be vitally concerned with the film 
as a fine art, and that they organize 
programs which take stock of the widely 
recognized contributions of the screen, 
so relating these programs to large 
topical issues and the informational and 
deep human needs of most people that 
they learn to become intelligent and dis- 
criminating consumers of the world’s 
most provocative commodity, the movie. 

As a counterbalance to the artless fact 
film as well as to Hollywood “cheese- 
cake,” it is urgently necessary that a 
vigorous, thoughtfully planned and 
wisely administered effort be made to 
create a receptive and appreciative audi- 
ence for films of quality. The fact that 
many more millions of people see and use 
16mm films today than they did several 
years ago may or may not be a favorable 
omen. What is significant is not whether 
more films are used, but rather the quali- 
tative choice of films to be shown. 


Lack of Guidance 


Most 16mm film distributors add to 
the existing state of confusion by having 
little knowledge of the quality of the 
films they distribute. They are, on the 
whole, incapable of making suggestions 
for the use of films which are of any 
real value to interested groups. Helpful 
and authoritative guidance in the selec- 
tion and use of films for special purposes 
is almost impossible to obtain. The ex- 
ceptions are so few they can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. This deplor- 
able lack of educational leadership should 
be quickly remedied or we will have only 
ourselves to blame if the tidal wave o1 
film trash completely demolishes our 
high hopes for the future of fine films. 


Those of us who have undertaken 
to organize thoughtfully planned film 


programs that carry conviction are con- 


stantly and acutely aware how difficult — 


it is to get good sound advice from those 
who should be able to give it. Under the 
circumstances, the only way to do a 
creditable job is to become your own 
specialist; to make a thorough study of 
the whole subject of films with special 
emphasis on the 16mm field. 


It is often necessary to conceive several 
possible theme-subjects for a film pro- 
gram series, and to explore the possibili- 
ties of all at the same time, because you 
may find that only one of these themes 
can possibly be supported with first-rate 
films, and that it may be necessary to 
wait several years before you are able 
fully to develop the other subjects. Here 
is an illustration of what I mean. With 
the war reaching its end I thought it 
might be possible to plan a “Festival ot 
Foreign Films,” for the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. I was assuming that 
there would be a large number of hither- 
to unreleased foreign films available in 
16mm, and I was also counting on a 
keener interest in this subject. 


Potentially Explosive 


What I found after exploring the situa- 
tion was that the only foreign films 
available were those we had shown in 
the past, and that the international poli- 
tical scene was so muddled and poten- 
tially explosive, we could not, as a public 
institution, run the risk of presenting a 
film program that might be psychologi- 
cally unacceptable. As a result we turned 
to another theme-subject that presented 
fewer difficulties, but would have com- 
parable merit, namely, “Masterpieces of 
the Movie.” At this very moment we are 
working on a film series to be launched 
in 1947-1948: a program that will be 
closely related to the curricula of the 
public schools of Philadelphia as well as 
to the broad general needs and interests 
of the average adult audience. 


These film programs are not designed 
solely with our own interests in mind. 
We are naturally pleased by the number 
of requests we receive from groups 
throughout the country asking how they ° 
can adapt our programs and experience 
to their particular needs. Flattery is a 
nourishing food, but it does not blind 
us to the glaring fact that this is pre- 
cisely the kind of job that should be 
done on a nation-wide scale by a non- 
profit film agency generously subsidized, 
and staffed with the best-ttained per- 
sonnel available. 


This may be our last chance to accept 
this challenge. We have given earnest 
lip service to our convictions. Now is 
the time to put them to work. 
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A number of articles in this second 
issue of the new FiLmM News touch on 
the problem of distribution. In this issue 
we discuss television as a creative oppor- 
tunity for the documentary producer and 
a new distribution outlet. The problem 
of distribution is a key one. No docu- 
mentary producer is justified to enter into 
production without first securing ade- 
quate distribution and this is not merely 
a national problem, it is also an inter- 
national one. The conference in London 
will not get very far unless it considers 
distribution realistically. Documentary 
producers must learn to serve their mar- 
ket or create their market or they will 
live in a vacuum. We hope our leading 
article at least puts the problem in focus. 
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The government released its informa- 
tion about the atomic bomb through 
W. L. Laurence of the New York 
Times because the public would accept 
as authoritative anything that appeared 
over his signature; and perhaps a hun- 
dred other science writers would have 
been equally satisfactory. Men like 
Dietz, Blakeslee, Kaempffert and Wendt 
have never promoted cures nor predicted 


the end of the world. They are good 
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journalists who have become students in 
order to be able to assure their readers 
an accurate, intelligent presentation of 
new discoveries. They are tough-minded, 
and well enough informed not to be 
taken in by charlatans; and they have 
sufficient perspective to evaluate addi- 
tions to knowledge properly. When an 
institution wishes to inform the public 
about cancer or cosmic rays, these science 
writers are not called in—they are 
consulted. 


There is no parallel to that situation 
in the motion picture world. The story 
of the atomic bomb was presented on the 
screen as well as in the press, but not 
over anyone’s signature. Anonymous 
film makers did the job. All that was 
asked of them was technical competence, 
and a hunch about audience response. 
They were not expected to understand 
nuclear physics; nor were they called 
upon to guarantee anything to the public. 
Indeed it would have been all but im- 
possible to find a name in films compar- 
able to that of Laurence in journalism. 


Yet the public needs protection from 
dishonest film stories more than it does 
from false news reports. For audiences 
are credulous where readers are skeptical. 
They cannot stop the show to take time 
to think and even the most sophisticated 
are unaware of the tricks in photography, 
scoring and editing that make the film 
potentially the worst liar in the field of 
communication. Since only the expert 
can detect a film falsehood, it is essential 
that film makers develop both the special 
knowledge and the reputation for in- 
tegrity that will make their signatures 
carry weight. 


That will require a lot of work for 
which there is, at present, no recognr- 
tion, financial or otherwise. Occasionally 
a Robert Flaherty or a Henry Roger is 
sought because of his general or scientific 
information; but he is rarely compen- 
sated for it. More often the sponsor 
selects a film maker the way he might 
a linotyper, without regard for his educa- 
tion. 

In spite of that the film maker musi 
take the trouble to serve his audience. 
If he feels responsible for the informa- 
tion and attitude his film conveys, he 
will find time to fulfill his responsibility. 
If he realizes that he is not a telephone 
wire nor a disembodied voice, he will be 
prepared to guarantee the integrity ot 
his film by his signature or that of the 
film unit to which he be'ongs. And he 
can only do that by making films about 
what he knows, and always telling the 
truth as he understands it. If he does, 
and if he makes an effort to become in- 
formed about pubic affairs or science, 
he no longer need play a subservient, it 


glamorous, role. He will take his inde- 
pendent place among the popular educa- 
tors essential to our democratic wel- 


fare. 
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A regional production pattern is es- 
sential to the sound creative develop- 
ment of the American documentary and 
educational film. Anyone with a good 
eye can reproduce and shoot an Ohio 
farm or a TVA community on a Holly- 
wood set. But only the person steeped 
in local tradition and local color can 
photograph such scenes on location. To- 
day, most production is concentrated in 
a few large cities, and although crews 
range far afield, the materials edited in 
New York and Chicago cutting rooms 
look staged, artificial, When you add 
a commentary written and recorded in 
what can only be called movie-ese, the 
result is bound to be trivial. 


Even when an honest attempt at cre- 
ative interpretation is made, the result 
is often unsatisfactory. Such distin- 
guished films as The River and The 
City tend to be abstract the moment 
they cover unfamiliar territory. Their 
producers see the striking, the dramatic, 
the interesting, and thus fail in their 
task which is to make the real interest- 
ing or dramatic. A dimension is miss- 
ing that might have made their work 
credible. At the same time, gifted ama- 
teurs keep turning up with badly photo- 
graphed but very warm pictures on a 
section or a problem they know well. 


Before the war there might have been 
some excuse for allowing production per- 
sonnel to become concentrated in a few 
urban centers, but such concentration is 
no longer necessary. The six to ten thou- 
sand men and women coming out of the 
Army, Navy and civilian Government 
photographic services come from all over 
the United States, and it would be tragic 
if the lure of high wages, which are 
practically non-existent, limited them to 
a few cities. Local communities must do 
what they can to prevent the migration 
of talent, and they can best do that by 
offering the opportunity to create im- 
portant documentary films, and thereby 
the possibility of a good income. If local 
communities cooperated on a regional 
basis the result would be a series of 
American films that have a genuine re- 
lationship to the American scene. 


The editors of FILM NEWS wish 
to thank those many old and new 
friends who have sent messages 
of congratulations and good will. 
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PHOTOS on these 
pages are scenes from 
O.1.A.A. films: Wing 
Scourge, left above; 
Water, Friend or 
Enemy, left, center; 
The Grain that Built 
a Hemisphere, left, 
bottom; Growing 
Americans, right, 
above; and Sao 


Paulo, right bottom. 


among the U. S. agencies 
engaged in the overseas information 
field has been the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. It has been a two-way job: 
first to tell the South American republics 
something of the United States, and 
second to tell the United States some- 
thing of their southern neighbours. The 
shop windows at the O.I.A.A. contain 
mostly 16mm films made by documen- 
tary producers, but it is well to remem- 
ber that the agency had a finger in Walt 
Disney’s South American adventures and 
that Saludos Amigos and Three Cabal- 
leros did much in North and South 
America and overseas to familiarize the 
pattern and symbols of the Latin 
Americans. It is also known that the 
O.1.A.A. encouraged other Hollywooa 
companies to grant the South American 
scene a more complimentary treatment. 


But the main work has been in the 
educational field and the films have been 
made mainly by a group of documentary 
producers including Julien Bryan and 
Herbert Knapp. A group of educational 
color cartoons has also been contributed 
by Walt Disney. 


Disney Health Subjects 


The Disney films have dealt with 
elementary health problems long solved 
in most of the states of the U. S. The 
films have been offered as a contribution 
to a more progressive health program in 
Latin America. They include Water — 
Friend or Enemy, a vivid film describing 
the dangers of impure water and the 
remedies to be practised to rid water ot 
its impurities; Winged Scourge, a film 
about malaria which describes the 
Anopheles mosquito and shows how this 
pest carries the dreaded disease, and 
Grain that Built a Hemisphere, a film 
which combines a history of corn and a 
description of South American home 
economics. These films have considerable 
educational value outside the South 
American republics and have recently 
been made available in the United States 
through the O.1.A.A. 


Most of the films made about rather 
than for South America are translated 
into Spanish and Portugese and circu- 
lated among the South American repub- 
lics where they play the important role 
of educator between the republics. In 
the United States these same films are 
available in their original English lan- 
guage versions. Prominent in current 
lists are Julien Bryan’s Montevideo 
Family, a documentary of the domestic 
life of a middle class household intended 
to show the kinship between ordinary 
Americans, no matter what their coun- 
try. This is an intimate and unrevealing 
film and departs more than most of the 
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O.1.A.A. films from the travelogue 
pattern. Bryan’s South Chile is still in 
the tradition of the travelogue, but is 
quite fascinating in revealing life in the 
Patagonian peninsula. Knapp’s Wealth 
of the Andes inevitably follows the 
travelogue pattern but has a good docu- 
mentary feeling in its treatment ot 
Peruvian industries. 


It is tempting to say that the O.1.A.A 
tends to present a superficial picture of 
the South American scene and inevitably 
the word “travelogue” keeps coming 
up in the descriptions of these films. 
Only in an occasional film like The 
Bridge (produced by Willard Van 
Dyke and acquired by O.I.A.A. from 
the Foreign Policy Association) is the 
treatment strictly documentary. But the 
O.1.A.A. attitude can easily be appre- 
ciated and justified. First, in the face of 
the ignorance about South America, 
even establishing in people’s minds the 
most superficial conception is a big step 
forward. Once you pass beneath the 
superficiality of landscape, architecture, 
custom and folklore and try to say some- 
thing of the thought, philosophy and 
beliefs of the people, you are into very 
deep water indeed. It was perhaps too 
much to expect a U. S. Government de- 
partment in war time and while pledged 
to the furtherance of a good neighbour 
policy to analyze the political and eco- 
nomic life of the South American re- 
publics when many of them remained 
neutral. 


A Comprehensive Study 


A more objective and more penetrat- 
ing point of view could only be under- 
taken by a department less involved in 
United States foreign policy, but until 
some department or organization can 
make the trenchant observations re- 
quired by the documentary treatment 
the O.1.A.A. films will continue to ful- 
fill a useful purpose. They introduce us 
to the subject, and the films listed in the 
current catalogs add up to a comprehen- 
sive first study of the South Americans. 


The technical qualities of the films 
vary considerably and are best in such 
films as Bryan’s South Chile which is 
beautifully photographed and achieves a 
homogeneous style. This and the rest of 
Bryan’s work and most of Knapp’s com- 
pare favourably with the output of 
other government departments. 


It is to be hoped that in the reorgani- 
zation of government information serv- 
ices in this country these films will find 
a place and that the O.1.A.A. wi!l be 
allowed to develop and achieve greater 
profundity of observation in future films. 
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IS THERE A FILM ON...? 


by Aubry Lee Graham 


SERS and would-be users of educa- 
Uticnal and documentary films are in 
somewhat the same _ confused state 
that users of printed materials found 
themselves in some 75 years ago. In order 
to determine definitely and without un- 
due delay what was in print and what 
was being published, librarians and 
scholars began to develop practical find- 
ing lists of published materials. 

Users of printed materials therefore 
have about 50 years’ advantage over 
users of films in the development of 
methods for locating and securing their 
materials. Also, the great mass of books 
and pamphlets and the large number of 
outlets which have developed during the 
past century such as libraries — public, 
private, school, and college — bookstores, 
rental libraries, mail order houses, and 
jobbers, as well as publishers, have made 
it possible for publishers of finding lists, 
such as the H. W. Wilson Company, to 
produce and sell these lists at least with- 
out eventual loss to themselves if not 
with great profit. 

The following parallels, therefore, 
between printed materials and films are 
not intended to reflect discredit on facili- 
ties in the comparatively new film field, 
but rather to draw attention to some of 
the needs. The film field is on the eve, if 
not in the first throes, of what promises 
to be an enormous expansion. The inten- 
tion here is to point to ways which have 
been developed to meet a similar situa- 
tion in the field of print, with the 
thought that some of these ways may be 
applicable to the film field. 


U.S. Finding Lists 


Today anyone looking for a document 
published by any department or agency 
of the United States government can ex- 
pect to find it in one of two places — the 
Monthly Catalog, United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, or the Document 
Catalog of the . . . Congress and of all 
the departments of the Government of 
the United States, published every other 
year, which practically supersedes the 
Monthly Catalog for the period covered. 


These two “finding lists” are supple- 
mented by a semi-monthly List of Se- 
lected U. 8. Government Publications 
and Price Lists of documents in stock 
and for sale, each devoted to a special 
subject or type of material. With a few 
exceptions, so marked, any document 
listed is available from the U. S. Super- 
intendent of Documents provided it is in 
print and is not restricted. 


Compare this simple procedure with 
the facilities for finding and securing a 
government film or film-strip. 

Approximately 30 agencies or depart- 
ments are listed as having films for dis- 
tribution in the booklet U. S. Govern- 
ment Motion Pictures and Film-strips, 
compiled by Virginia Armstrong, Divi- 
sion of Visual Aids, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, March 1945. 


Miss Armstrong’s compilation is ex- 
tremely useful to anyone trying to find 
his way among the maze of inconsist- 
encies in the listing, handling, and dis- 
tribution of Government films. She rec- 
ognizes that it is out of date soon after 
it is printed and states in her introduc- 
tion that “it should be constantly revised 


to include new films that have been pro- | 


duced and old films that have been with- 


drawn from circulation.” 


To borrow or rent films from 22 of 
these agencies, one is instructed to write 
to the agency; for five agencies, to write 
to the agency for a list of distributors; 
for three agencies to secure the films 
through the local visual education dealer 
or film library; and for one, to borrow 
from the state or local health department. 


No Consistency 


Not all of the agencies producing 
films have printed descriptive catalogs, 
and the user of available catalogs gener- 
ally does not know when to expect a new 
edition. Even if each agency had a print- 
ed catalog and kept it current with regu- 
lar supplements, which is not the case, 
the user of government films would have 
to search through more than 30 catalogs, 
and literally hundreds of supplements, to 
find a desired item. 

It would be a boon to the distrib- 
utor and user of films to have a monthly 
list of government films and film-strips 
cumulated at regular, stated intervals or 
at least provided with an index somewhat 
as is done for the Monthly Catalog of 
United States Public Documents. 

Also, why can one not purchase any 
non-restricted government film from a 
Superintendent of Films, or perhaps from 
the Superintendent of Documents? Ana 
borrow or rent all non-restricted govern- 
ment films from a convenient local 
source such as the public library or visual 
education dealer, or from the nearest 
government depository library? It should 
not be necessary for the average citizen 
to have to employ research and clerical 
assistance in order to track down and 
secure a government film. 


Research studies in the field of read- 
ing have shown that accessibility is an 
important factor in the amount and kind 
of reading that is done. This truth prob- 
ably can be applied equally well to films. 
If those films which are intended for 
public use are made easily accessible to 
all the public, they are more apt to carry 
their message across to more people in a 
shorter time than if inconsistencies and 
red tape are allowed to impede their dis- 
tribution. 

To carry a step further the Federal 
Government’s contribution to the useful- 
ness of printed materials, the Library of 
Congress catalog or index cards and de- 
pository card catalogs should be men- 
tioned. 

Each non-governmental publisher is 
required by law to present to the Library 
of Congress two copies of each book 
when applying for a copyright. The Li- 
brary of Congress catalogs the majority 
of these publications and prints a com- 
plete set of author, title, and subject 
catalog or index cards for each item. 
Copies of these cards may be ordered at 
a nominal sum from the Library of Con- 
gress, and it is with cards that most li- 
braries throughout the country maintain 
their catalogs. 


The Library of Congress also places 
and keeps up-to-date in selected deposit- 
ory libraries throughout the country a 
complete set of author cards for all 
books in the Library of Congress. Would 
a similar service be useful for educational 
films, both those produced within and 
those films produced without the govern- 
ment? 


Copyright Law 


The copyrighting of Government films 
is a subject beyond the scope of this pa- 
per. The copyright law, Section 7, ex- 
empts all Federal Government publica- 
tions although it leaves to the users of 
such publications the responsibility for. 
securing permission to use copyrighted 
material which may be included in a gov- 
ernment publication. The reason for 
non-copyrighting of Government mate- 
rial presumably is based on the assump- 
tion that all citizens of the United States, 
as taxpayers, have a right to the free and 
unhampered use of any publication pre- 
pared with public funds. 

The finding of bibliographical data 
about books and pamphlets published by 
non-Government publishers also is a 
streamlined operation. 

To find any such publication printed 
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in this country three basic tools are pro- 
vided — Publishers’ Weekly, Cumula- 
tive Book Index, and United States 
Catalog (not a Government publication, 
despite the title). 

Current books and pamphlets of the 
week are listed in The Weekly Record 
appearing in Publishers’ Weekly, R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York. Arranged alphabetically by 
author, each entry gives author’s full 
name, title of the publication, paging 
size, date and place of publication, pub- 
lisher, and list price. The spring and fall 
announcement numbers list books sched- 
uled to be published, with expected dates 
of publication. 

The month’s publications are listed in 
Cumulative Book Index published month- 
ly by the H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, New York. Included 
are all books in the English language, 
regardless of country of issue, “exclusive 
of government documents, tracts, propa- 
ganda and other issues of very local or 
ephemeral nature.” Dictionary arrange- 
ment is used, with author, title, and sub- 
ject listed in one alphabet; information 
for each entry is slightly fuller than that 
given in Publishers’ Weekly. A cumula- 
tive volume is printed several times a 
year, then annually, and finally into 
supplements each covering several years. 

The United States Catalog of books 
in print January 1, 1928, (U.S. Cat as 
it is familiarly known) is published also 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, and is 
sold on a service basis. It includes all 
books published in English in the United 
States and Canada. It has 570,000 au- 
thor, title, and subject entries covering 
190,000 books in print in the United 
States and Canada on January 1, 1928. 


Quick Reference Guides 


These three publications provide a 
ready means of quick reference to any 
non-governmental* publication in print 
in the United States or Canada on Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, or published since. 

On the other hand, how does one go 
about finding non-Government films 
which are available for borrowing, rent- 
ing, or purchase? 

There is no assurance that one will 
find out about a new film within six 
months to a year of its release. With 
careful reading of film review columns 
in a dozen or so publications, with me- 
ticulous filing of leaflets, bulletins, and 
advertisements from individual distribu- 
tors and producers; with a prodigious 
memory, and with good luck, the film 
adviser can determine in a general way 


* State documents and publications of certain 
federal agencies are included in the United States 
Catalog but in general it is not expected to serve 
as a finding list for government publication. 
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at least what new films are available. If 
a new film happens to be without his ken, 
then he obviously does not recommend 
it, sometimes to the detriment of the 
client, the producer, and the distributor. 

In looking for less recent films prob- 
ably the most-used general source is the 
Educational Film Catalog (now chang- 
ing its name to Education Film Guide), 
published monthly except May, July, 
and August by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, and cumulated annually into a 
single volume. This catalog attempts to 
do two things, and does neither to the 
complete satisfaction of the user. Part 
One “‘is an all-inclusive title list of all 
titles for which we have been able to 
gather essential information . . .” Part 
Two is a subject list of films, with an- 
notations. This subject list is arranged 
according to the Dewey Decimal system 
of classification with which few non- 
librarians are familiar. Films about 
which further information is given are 
indicated in the title list by a letter or 
figure in heavy black type which refers 
to the Dewey classification subdivision 
under which the film will be found. 
Descriptive notes are followed by a list 
of some libraries having the film for rent 
or loan, a key to which is given in a “Di- 
rectory of Producers and Distributors” 


in the back of the book. 


Separate Functions 


Instead of trying to provide at the 
same time a finding list and an annotated 
selective list, coupled with a cataloging 
tool, would it not be preferable to break 
the Educational Film Catalog down into 
two publications? One could be a com- 
pletely up-to-date weekly list or monthly 
list of films released during the week or 
month, comparable to the Weekly Rec- 
ord in Publishers’ Weekly or to the 
monthly record of the Cumulative Book 
Index. Another publication could be the 
annotated list of selected films already 
provided in the Educational Film Cata- 
log, but arranged by subject or by title, 
with an author, title, subject index, pub- 
lished monthly, with cumulated indexes, 
if not cumulations of the body of the 
material. The Dewey Decimal number 
could be included along with biblio- 
graphical information concerning each 
film, but it would seem desirable to fol- 
low the subject or title arrangement 
rather than to try to fit the films, and 
the minds of the users, into the Dewey 
Decimal outline. 

Such an annotated list would be com- 
parable in its usefulness and ease of con- 
sultation to the Book Review Digest, 
published monthly by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, which is an author list, with 
a subject and title index. The Book Re- 
view Digest gives for each book included 


a non-critical descriptive note and ex- 
cerpts from reviews both favorable and 
unfavorable from about eighty publica- 
tions. 

Among other aids for locating films 
are 1000 and One: the Blue Book of 
Non-theatrical Films published by Edu- 
cational Screen, the Directory of 16mm 
Film Sources of the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, the DeVry Corpora- 
tion’s Free Films Source Directory, the 
YMCA’s Selected Motion Pictures, 
16mm, and The Blue List, catalog of 
selected motion pictures, published by 
Brandon Films, Inc. Each of these ap- 
pears annually or less frequently, and 
each is good for the purpose for which 
it is made. The New York University 
Film Library’s 4 Catalogue of Selected 
16mm Educational Motion Pictures is a 
good example of a list annotated to in- 
dicate use. 

In no two of these publications, how- 
ever, is there consistency of arrangement 
or of subject headings used, which means 
a sacrifice of speed and accuracy in lo- 
cating films. 


Film Selection 


Remarks thus far have been confined 
primarily to the mechanics of finding out 
about and securing films. An equally 
important factor in utilization is the 
selection of suitable films. It is difficult 
to plan a program around films which 
one has not seen. It is also difficult, and 
expensive, to arrange to see a sufficient 
number of possibly desirable films before 
planning the program. Reviews of films 
have not yet become standardized to the 
extent that dependable, objective descrip- 
tions and evaluations are generally avail- 
able. A notable exception is the Ameri- 
can Council on Education’s Selected 
Educational Motion Pictures, published 
in 1942, with supplement No. 1, Films 
for America at War, published also in 
1942. Although only approved films are 
included, the descriptions are detailed 
and the appraisals objective and useful. 
However, only about 500 films are in- 
cluded and the list is not kept current. 

Nowhere is there such a publication 
for film users as the Subscription Books 
Bulletin, a quarterly, edited by a com- 
mittee of librarians and published by the 
American Library Association, subscrip- 
tion price $1 per year, which reviews in 
considerable detail books or sets of books, 
such as encyclopedias, published to be 
sold only by subscription or from door 
to door. Each review is thorough, and 
ends with a statement that the set is 
recommended and the reasons therefor, 
or that the set is not recommended, or 
is recommended with reservations, and 
the reasons. It is an example of what a 

(Continued on page 29) 


Museum Festival of Documentaries _ 


by Iris Barry 


N extensive survey of documentary 
A film history, from Dziga Vertov’s 
Kino Pravda and Flaherty’s Nanook of 
the North in 1922 to The Shores of 
Iwo Jima and The True Glory in 1945, 
is to be presented at the Museum ot 
Modern Art in New York starting 
January 1, 1946, to run for five to six 
months. Thus the end of an important 
phase, the wartime phase, in the devel- 
opment of the non-fiction film will be 
marked by this opportunity to re- 
examine scores of those pictures which, 
in one way or another, have added to 
the range of techniques upon which this 
powerful medium can now draw. 

In this series of programs, the diverse 
sources which contributed to documen- 
tary are briefly traced through travel 
films, reconstructions of historical 
events like Eisenstein’s Ten Days That 
Shook the World and those European 
avant garde and experimental films of 
the 1920’s, which saw machinery in 
movement and the man in the street 
almost purely as aesthetic objects, as in 
Ballet Mécanique or Berlin: The Sym- 
phony of a City. These same objects — 
men and machinery — reappear with a 
striking difference in the socially critical 
pictures of the 1930’s when, upon the 
tireless insistence of John Grierson, the 
documentary film consciously became an 
instrument in adult education, a “means 
to bridge the gap between the average 
citizen and . . . his government.” 


The Brave Era 


This was the era of Night Mail, Hous- 
ing Problems, Enough to Eat in England 
and, a little later, of The River, The 
City, The Fight for Life and Valley 
Town in this country. Now government 
itself was employing film to ventilate 
the problems of conservation, health, 
nutrition, housing. Big industry as well 
as civic or cultural institutions likewise 
sponsored films of the same type. This 
was also the era oi world depression and 
of the Fascist threat, during which docu- 
mentary film makers were already func- 
tioning en a global scale. 

John Ferno of Holland brought back 
Easter Island from the far Pacific and 
then came to work in America, as did 
Hackenschmied of Czechoslovakia after 
his ominous Crisis; Cavalcanti, the 
Brazilian, left Paris and “art” films for 
London and documentaries; Joris Ivens, 
after his first films in Holland ana 
Russia, gave us the searing Spanish 
Earth, financed by Americans not 
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afraid to be “prematurely anti-Fascist” 
and then, with Ferno, brought “400,000,- 
000” back from China. Robert Fiaherty, 
between Tahiti and Aran, momentarily 
abandoned his search for another distant 
Eden to join “Grierson’s young men” 
in London as teacher and student and to 
affirm the dignity of craftsmanship in 
Industrial Britain. Basil Wright voy- 
aged far from London for that most 
beautiful of films, Song of Ceylon. And 
Grierson himself, via Australia, was 
moving to Ottawa. To what extent the 
documentary film had become more 
than pictorial journalism by this time is 
evident when we look at such films as 
theirs again today. 


War Films Included 


More than half of the forty-odd pro- 
grams in the Museum’s retrospective 
series will, however, be devoted to war- 
time pictures, beginning with de Roche- 
mont’s The Ramparts We Watch, 
which like Spewack’s The World at 
Wear, proves well worth reconsidering 
with hindsight. Next comes a group of 
Great Britain’s first war pictures cul- 
minating in Target for Tonight: then a 
few examples of the early U. S. war 
films. It is easy to see now how fumbling 
and timid they were, but wholesome to 
reca!l it. In the next phase. all of the 
Frank Capra Why We Fight series is 
included, from Prelude to War through 
Litvak’s Battle of Russia and Huston’s 
Battle of San Pietro. Next, Report 
from the Aleutians is paired with the 
later, infinitely more confident and ex- 
pressive Memphis Belle. Desert Victory 
stands handsomely alone. Issues of the 
Army-Navy Screen Magazine will be 
included if permission can be cleared, 
as will also the AAF’s Resisting Enemy 
Interrogation. Many types and styles of 
pictures— How Good is a un, 
Brought to Action, Baptism of Fire — 
illustrate the various contributions of the 
various services. England is presented 
again in films as different as Listen to 
Britain and Lili Marlene. The United 
States film, Know Your Ally, Britain 
is paired appropriately with the MOT’s 
United States; OWI Overseas Branch 
is represented with Autobiography of a 
Jeep, Jacoby and Rodakiewicz’s The 
Capital Story, and Lerner and Hacken- 
echmied’s Library of Congress. Another 
program dips into the mixed bag of shorts 
distributed by OWI domestically to an 
immense public. The National Board 
of Canada’s individual and stripped style 


naturally provides several subjects. Walt 
Disney’s newest manner, a happy rever- 
sion to the days of the first Silly Sym- 
phonies, is seen in OILAA’s Grain that 
Built a Hemisphere and his Bureau ot 
Aeronautic’s Cold Front, as is his more 
elaborate style in Chicken Little. 
Therapy and rehabilitation are vital 
topics presented through U. S. Army 
and Navy films and, once again, the vast 
problem of nutrition on a world scale 
reappears in Rotha’s World of Plenty, 
experimental in technique and one ot 
the most important of wartime produc- 
tions. Nor has the Hollywood venture 
into this field been overlooked, and the 
difference between the approach of its 
studios and that of the documentarians 
properly is striking. Only one program 
assembles for review a group of class- 
room films, but they include such first- 
rate examples as Elton’s Transfer of 
Power. None of the “nuts and bolts” 
films from the services is included, 
though numerous training films of the 
“attitude-building” sort are here. 


Retrospective Forum 


The symposium as a whole sticks to the 
forum rather than the classroom level 
and aims at showing the technical and 
expressive progress made, the range of 
subjects handled. It is primarily directed 
at present and future workers in the 
documentary field and at future sponsors 
of documentary films. It also responds 
to countless requests from the Museum 
public which has heard of but has seldom 
managed to see these compelling pictures 
in the theatres. Here audiences will have 
both a retrospective of documentary 
and something which no student of his- 
tory has ever had before — a vast picture 
of the war itself and of the events that 
led up to the war, as well as an eloquent 
reminder of those major problems that 
confront our human society. 

The Museum is presenting this, its 
fifth series of documentary films, with 
special emphasis on the wartime films — 
and at a moment when so many are busy 
turning their backs on the war — for 
several reasons. It is part of the Mu- 
seum’s stated function to present for 
study all of the various types of films 
which have made motion picture history. 
But chiefly, it is to reaffirm its interest 
in and respect for the documentary film 
as a potent means of communication, a 
superb instrument of adult education, 
and to declare its faith in its future. 
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THE DANCERS above are seen in Moana, produced by America’s father of 
the documentary, Robert Flaherty, for Paramount in 1926. Moana is one 
of the films scheduled for the Museum of Modern Art's Festival. 


MUSEUM SCHEDULE FOR NOVEMBER 


The following are films of historical interest, which the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, will run during the next month: 


November 2, 3, 4—THE Musicat Fim: 
Rogers and Astaire 
1936 Swing Time, directed by George 
Stevens 
November 5, 6, 7, 8— THE Star VEHICLE: 
Greta Garbo 
1936 Camille, directed by George Cukor 
November 9, 10, 11 — Tue Frencu Fim 
1936 The Lower Depths, directed by 
Jean Renoir with Louis Jouvet, 
Jean Gabin 
November 12, 13,- 14, 15— THE 
VEHICLE: Paul Muni 
1937 The Life of Emile Zola, directed 


November 19, 20, 21, 22—Tue Musicat 
Firm: Deanna Durbin 
1937 One Hundred Men and a Girl, 
directed by Henry Koster 
November 23, 24, 25 — THe PsycHoLocicaL 
Firm 
1937 The Eternal Mask, directed by 
Werner Hochbaum, with Mathias 
Wieman, Peter Petersen 
November 26, 27, 28, 29—THeE FRENCH 
Fim 
1937 Grand Illusion, directed by Jean 
Renoir with Jean Gabin, Pierre 
Fresney, Erich von Stroheim 


by William Dieterle yore 7 December 1, 2— LITERATURE 
November 16, 17, 18—THeE DANcE IN 
Pras 1937 Captains Courageous, directed by 
Fitm: 1909-1936 Victor Fleming, with Spencer 
1909 In Seville Tracy, Lionel Barrymore, Freddie 
1913 Moment Musicale Bartholomew 
1916 On with the Dance December 3, 4, 5, 6— LiteraTuRE INTO 
1924 Anna Pavlova Fim 
1921 Rudolph Valentino in the tango 1937 The Good Earth, directed by Sid- 
sequence from The Four Horsemen ney Franklin with Paul Muni, 
of the Apocalypse Luise Rainer (One showing only at 
1928 Joan Crawford in the Charleston 4 P.M.) 
sequence from Our Dancing Daugh- December 7, 8, 9— THE Comepy TRADITION 
ters 1937 Nothing Sacred, directed by Wil- 
1929 The Skeleton Dance liam Wellman, with Carole Lom- 
1936 Fred Astaire in the Bojangles bard, Fredric March and Walter 
sequence from Spring Time Connolly 
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Educational Plan 
Launched by India 


India has a plan for adult education. 
Of her 400,000,000 people, only 14 per 
cent are literate and 90 per cent live in 
villages far away from urban centers. 
Key note of the plan is visual education. 
The film branch of the Indian Goven- 
ment’s Information and Broadcasting 
Department is preparing free fortnightly 
shows of educational and informational 
for India’s 700,000 villages. 

Film units numbering 224 soon will 
be in operation, and these will be in- 
creased to about 1,000 within the next 
three or four years. India’s 24 major 
languages create a problem that is being 
met by dubbing in commentaries in the 
language of the district served by a 
mobile unit. 

Schools and colleges also are to be 
equipped with film projectors and films 
from America and Europe as well as 
those specially produced in India. 

Five films from India recently were 
shown in New York for review: 

Land of the Five Rivers — (running 
time, 11 minutes). This deals with the 
vast artificial irrigation system of the 
Punjab Province. A good commentary, 
well delivered, holds together long se- 
quences of below-standard photography. 

Tree of Wealth— (running time, 
11 minutes). An excellent film story ot 
the coconut palm tree which should 
prove useful educational material for 
schools anywhere in the world. Enjoy- 
ment of the film is again marred by 
over-loquacious commentary. 

In Rural Maharashtra — (running 
time, 10 minutes). A film of the Mah- 
rattas, a farming people of western 
India. The film contains some good 
photography of an interesting subject 
and makes use of professional actors but 
is spoiled by too much commentary. 

Handicraft of South India — (run- 
ning time, 10 minutes). The craftsmen 
of south India work with pith-root, wax, 
brass, silver wire, and sandlewood. 
These are such fascinating subjects that 
each deserves the length of a separate 
film. In the limited time, each craft is 
well covered in close-up, and the film 
as a whole has above-average merits. 

From Silkworm to Parachute — (run- 
ning time, 11 minutes). The silk indus- 
try of Kashmir filmed from cocoon to 
finished product. Some ably directed 
photography that stands up without any 
helo from the sound track. 

The Government of India Informa- ~ 
tion Services has offices at 2107 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.. N.W., Washington, D.C., 
where inquiries respecting these films and 


others should be addressed.—J.M. 


Variety Spots a Trend 


American industry is contemplating 
widespread use of the 16mm film in one 
of the greatest educational and propa- 
ganda programs yet embarked upon by 
private enterprise in the United States. 
After a four-year lag in the development 
of the industry’s visual-education pro- 
gram, Big Business is readying to make 
up for lost time in propagandizing the 
benefits derived from the present indus- 
trial system. 

Industry feels that embarkation upon 
this program is of utmost necessity at 
this time. It’s figured that they must 
take measures to counteract a series of 
liberal films seen by every GI in the 
Army. The Army indoctrination and ori- 
entation films, produced with Office of 
War Information and other government 
agencies, were often made with a “lib- 
eral” viewpoint which doesn’t see things 
with the same slant as certain big indus- 
tries. 

As one source close to Big Business 
put it, “The Government-produced films, 
seen by more than 12,000,000 men, do 


not carry the slant that industry would 
have liked. If such liberal propaganda 
would be allowed to take its course, even 
more ‘liberal’ measures which would cost 
Big Business vast amounts of coin would 
inevitably result. Industry must counter 
with films projecting its own viewpoint.” 


Big Business plans to use schools, 
fraternal, patriotic and civic organiza- 
tions along with traveling exhibitors, in 
projecting their pictures. 


According to one spokesman for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
greater use of the visual educational 
media, via the 16mm film, is inevitable. 
The Army’s film program, which was a 
shortcut in the training of troops, proved 
the effectiveress of that medium. Lessons 
learned from films are retained for a 
longer period and are more easily assimi- 
lated than that by the written or spoken 
word. 

Pre-war, there were 15,000 projectors 
in schools throughout the country. That 
figure has remained virtually static dur- 


ing the war as equipment was unavail- 
able. However, the Army used around 
30,000 projectors in its training program 
which must now be disposed of. Manu- 
facturers have proposed that these ma- 
chines be resold to them for recondition- 
ing and resale to schools. If this plan is 
accepted, nearly every school in the coun- 
try will be a potential outlet for indus- 
trial films. 


Idea of using the 16mm film for 
propaganda purposes isn’t new. National 
Association of Manufacturers has been 
in this field for nine years. Utilities have 
produced subjects for school consumption 
to combat public ownership and TVA. 
But present plans exceed anything 
hitherto done in that field. 


Because of this big industry program, 
labor is expected to counter with 16mm 
subjects of its own, showing its side of 
the story. However, that’s one of the 
future projects, as the union groups are 
currently grappling with problems of 
reconversion and disputes which are 
flaring up throughout the country. But 
it’s evident that they'll be forced into 
film production by necessity. 


Reprinted from Variety, October 10, 1945. 


ICC Sets Film Program 


A motion picture division of the In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions was an- 
nounced recently. The film division has 
adopted the following statement of 
principles and purposes: 

Recognizing that the active workers 
in all branches and crafts of the motion 
picture industry are in the position to 
influence the democratic content of films; 
and that these individuals as citizens 
and workers are directly concerned with 
the issues of international cooperation, 
full employment, and equal opportunity, 
it is the purpose of the motion picture 
division to enlist progressive individuals 
throughout the motion picture industry; 
to work with other groups and organiza- 
tions; to mobilize support for the pro- 
gram of the I.C.C. as it applies to film. 
This division, it is hoped, will create 
facilities for a program of action and 
education toward five main objectives: 


1. We support greater use of films as 
a cultural force in peaceful under- 
standing among nations and en- 
courage recognition by film makers 
of their responsibilities toward 
international security. 

2 We support full employment of all 
America’s film workers, and oppose 
monopoly practices which tend to 
limit free production, distribution 


or exhibition of films. We will en- 
courage use of the film medium to 
promote consideration of America’s 
economic and social problems. 

3. We oppose discrimination against 
motion picture workers on the 
grounds of color, religion or na- 
tional origin. We support national, 
state and local fair employment 
legislation. We will encourage use 
of the films to combat racial and 
religious bigotry. 

4. We support the freedom of the 
screen from restrictive and re- 
actionary pressures, as defined by 
the program and principles of the 
1.C.C. We support freedom of 
screen workers from political in- 
timidation. We support the exten- 
sion of full political democracy to 
all Americans and their institu- 
tions. 

5. We will work to deepen under- 
standing of the film as a form of 
cultural expression. We will en- 
courage the further and wider use 
of films as a medium of education 
and enlightenment. 


For the immediate implementation of 
this program, the following points are 
suggested as a course of action: 

1. To correspond with those organi- 

zations, both here and abroad, 


which might participate in calling 
an international conference of film 
workers ; to discuss prob!ems of the 
exchange of films and _ film 
workers, the use of films to pro- 
mote international understanding. 


2. To undertake in collaboration 
with other interested groups an 
intensive survey of facts pertinent 
to any intelligent discussion of 


films. 


3. To investigate the possibilities of 
expanding the use of films in com- 
munity and national life, such as 
municipal film centers, etc. 


4. To encourage the preparation of 
written material for existing in- 
dustry publications, especially the 
Screen Writer and Motion Picture 
Quarterly published by the Screen 
Writers Guild and the Writers 
Mobilization. 


5. To initiate, in addition to regular’ 
meetings of the division, a regular 
series of critical film showings and 
discussions of theatrical and non- 
theatrical films. 


6. To encourage a program for the 
employment and training of Negro 
artists and craftsmen in the film 
industry, as a step toward com- 
bating discriminatory attitudes and 
practices in motion pictures. 

The film division of the committee 

can be addressed at I.C.C. headquarters, 
Suite 170, Hotel Astor, New York. 
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Problems of Production 


by Rudolph Carlson 


HE art of the motion picture, like 

the art of surgery, has taken tremen- 
dous steps forward under the impetus ot 
war. Just as military casualties provided 
the surgeon with decades of experience 
crammed into a relatively short period of 
time, so military necessity has vastly 
advanced the all-too-slow progress of the 
art of making and making use of 
the film as an information and propa- 
ganda medium. The war has done more 
than that for films. It has apparently 
popularized the non-theatrical film and 
created a public awareness of its poten- 
tial to the point where every day brings 
out a new prediction of a rosy future 
and sees an announcement of a program 
of films or hears the rumors of the for- 
mation of a new production or distribu- 
tion organization. 

Undoubtedly there is bewilderment 
on the part of those who have worked 
in the field of special purpose films these 
many years. They are somewhat in the 
position of the prospector who started 
the rumor about the discovery of gold 
and, seeing the stampede to the moun- 
tains, began to wonder if he shouldn’t 
go along — there might be something to 
it, after all. The teacher and the pro- 
fessional dispenser of information must 
be somewhat confused, too, and are prob- 
ably wondering just what kind of help 
they are going to get from these promised 
films. The school board that has been 
able to convince a principal that a little 
scotch tape can make a text book last 
another year is probably pondering where 
it is going to get the money to buy 
these wonderful films that are to come. 


Film Making Standards 


Of most concern to all should be 
the lack of signs that promise quality in 
the films to be expected. Perhaps it is 
time, in view of the anticipated develop- 
ments, to examine the current standards 
of film making which will finally deter- 
mine the growth of the information film 
field. 

Production standards in the non- 
theatrical film field —in the so-called 
commercial or industrial field, as well as 
in the educational or classroom field — 
have been regrettably low. The lack of 
adequate distribution and subsequently 
low financial returns are probably partly 
responsible, but the most apparent rea- 
sons for their ineffectiveness can be laid 
to an unfortunate lack on the part of 
many workers in the field of a grasp of 
anything but the fundamental techniques 
of the film and an almost complete 
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absence of artistic standards. 

One of the distinguishing features ot 
the so-called “documentary” film is that 
the film maker, in addition to being a 
man of integrity with something to say 
about the world in which he lives, is 
also an artist. The film that made the 
word “documentary” in this country 
was The River. Its form of presentation 
has been copied again and again but the 
artistry of Lorenz has not been so easily 
absorbed. 

The industrial film makers have never 
considered film making as an art. To 
them it is a business. They have hired 
craftsmen and have handed them the 
same formula over and over again. 

The classroom film maker has tried 
to make his films educationally sound, 
has either peopled his staff with educa- 
tors or has ignored them completely and 
has turned out many films of inept 
craftsmanship and therefore of minimum 
effectiveness. 


New Objectives 


It will be answered that low budgets 
make for low salaries and attract only 
low calibre people, or that the films that 
were made satisfied the clients or the 
pupils and that after all we have been 
in business for ten or twenty or thirty 
years, they can’t be as bad as all that. 
But the fact remains that there isn’t a 
motion picture producing organization 
in the non-theatrical field today that has 
built for itself a reputation for outstand- 
ing motion pictures. ; 

The excuses will not hold water now. 
The Army and the Navy and the Gov- 
ernment production agencies have shown 
that information films can be effective, 
that they can hold an audience and that 
above all they need not be dull. In the 
rigorous demands of training for war 
the usefulness of existing films and exist- 
ing techniques were carefully examined. 
The fresh concepts that developed in- 
jected new blood into production. Com- 
mercial civilian producers for the Navy, 
too, had demands placed on them that 
resulted in better training films than 
had ever been made before in the indus- 
trial field. 

Thousands of wartime film makers, 
some without previous experience in film 
making or in educational techniques, 
have produced an impressive series of 
teaching pictures. Many a Hollywood 
gag writer has taught a serviceman how 
to bind a wound or fly a plane or has 
made more clear the reason for his fight- 
ing. Many a splicing boy has emerged as 


a creative educator and a competent 
craftsman. 

If there is hope for the future of the 
information film, it will come from these 
wartime film makers. For there is at this 
moment a tremendous reservoir of crea- 
tive talent available to the educator or 
the propagandist who wants to use films 
for any purpose whatsoever. We may 
study what has been done in films and 
with films throughout the war to learn 
some new devices and get some ideas for 
fresh treatments and approaches. But the 
only way in which the information film 
can truly benefit from this great talent 
pool is to put these film makers to work 
in the existing production organizations 
or to find a way in which they can form 
new units, or new production organiza- 
tions to supply a need that is unques- 
tionably there. 


Craftsmen Available 


We won't be able unfortunately to 
keep some of the best people in the field. 
They will go back to struggle in Holly- 
wood. A few of them might be induced 
to stay with the teaching film if they 
could find an opportunity for work. But 
there are still hundreds with as much 
to give who have never tasted Holly- 
wood success and are looking to the non- 
theatrical field for their chance to con- 
tinue using the film to teach, to persuade 
and to help create a new world. 

Only the active collaboration between 
the going producing organizations, the 
war-trained film makers, the teachers 
and the users of films can give the in- 
formation film its deserved preeminence 
in mass enlightenment. 

If we are to go forward we must 
evaluate the new films realistically or 
risk letting ineffective films hold back 
progress. 


New D. T. Davis Office 


D. T. Davis Company of Kentucky, 
film and equipment distributor, recently 
opened a new office, preview studio anda 
authorized Bell & Howell station at 911 
Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


An early December meeting of 
all members and others interested 
in joining the Information Film 
Association is now being planned 
in New York. Committees drawing 
a constitution, preparing slates 
of nominees for office and plan- 
ning immediate activities for the 
Association - will report: at this 
general meeting. The date, time 
and place of the meeting will be 
announced shortly. 


by Jane Marsh 


Commentary is not the most impor- 
tant, or the first element of film-making, 
but it has done more to destroy the 
effectiveness of many short films than 
any other ingredient. 

Short films have four legs to stand on; 
picture, music, effects and voice. The 
balanced use of these four makes the dif- 
ference between an illustrated lecture 
and a film. There is nothing intrinsically 
wrong with an illustrated lecture, but it 
is not a film. Nor is a series of screen 
images with an explanatory voice track, 
a film. Both may have their uses but they 
do not measure up to what a film can be. 

Words for a film commentary are a 
unique and special form of writing. 
Words of commentary need have little 
literary value per se, or even grammatical 
construction. They should be thought of 
more in a plastic than in a literary sense; 
not as a stiff line of language, but as a 
flexible element that must be pushed and 
shoved and moulded into a _ required 
shape. They link cross-wise with the 
picture rather than longitudinally with 
each other. Word sense gives a new 
dimension to visual understanding. 

Every single word of every single 
sentence cannot link cross-wise with the 
picture, but the key words of every sen- 
tence should come, by intention on an 


Commentaries for Shorts 


exact foot of film. And writers of com- 
mentary should not forget the golden 
value of silence. If the picture can say it 
alone, or if music or effects can say it 
better, let the voice be silent. Silence 
can be as positive and flexible as speech. 

Too often commentary is used to re- 
iterate what is obvious to the eye. When 
a man walks across a street on the screen, 
if it is an action of particular signifi- 
cance, music and/or effects can reinforce 
it. It is unnecessary for the commentary 
to state the facts of visible action, unless 
it is needed to add non-visible mood. 

It is also safe for the commentary to 
assume that knowledge of the commoner 
properties of things is in the public 
domain. Film audiences do not need to 
be told that water is wet, fire burns, ice 
is cold, or a ball is round. 

Broadly speaking there are two cate- 
gories of short films. The first is the 
true documentary that uses only film 
material from its own original shooting 
to a script. The second, more frequent 
since the war, uses “stock” film material ; 
which means that for its original script, 
film footage must be found from what 
already exists somewhere in a film. 

In a documentary of the first category, 
visual images carry the main continuity 
thread. In the second category the bur- 


den of continuity is shifted to the com- 
mentary which often has to draw to- 
gether a succession of apparently un- 
related subjects. The function of the 
commentary in each category is there- 
fore different. 

In either category the less commen- 
tary, the better film. The first rule ot 
film making is—do not put in any- 
thing without a reason. It is not possible 
to lay down hard and fast rules for 
determining the use and timing of com- 
mentary. Every film presents its own 
special problems, and so every film has 
its own set of reasons; continuity-reasons, 
counterpoint-reasons, perspective-, shape-, 
and mood-reasons. But where there is no 
reason, there is no excuse. If a frame or 
a sound or a word does not definitely 
add something to a film, it will definitely 
detract from it. This is especially true 
of words. A loquacious commentary can 
so distract the ear that the eye can not 
tell what goes on. 

Finally, the important thing is that 
words change the significance of the 
visual image. 

Film commentary comes at the ob- 
server sideways, as it were, to his critical 
faculties, while the center of focus of 
his attention is visual; and because ‘see- 
ing is believing’ and ‘the camera can’t 
lie’, the commentary comes to the ob- 
server weighted with the authority of 
visible truth. Writers of commentary 
therefore must take on themselves a high 
degree of responsibility for statements. 


h News Note 


The NEWS LETTER, published 
eight times a year at the Ohio State 
University, is now starting its eleventh 
year. Edited by Edgar Dale, vice-chair- 
man of EFLA, it presents timely news 
material and editorial content on prob- 
lems relating to the radio, movies, and 
the press. 


This year, the NEWS LETTER 
will feature a series of editorials relat- 
ing to the future of radio, movies, and 
television. 


Since it costs approximately 25¢ to 
put a name on the mailing list, including 
clerical work, addressograph stencil, etc., 
those requesting the NEWS LETTER 
are asked to send 25¢ for the mailing. 
There is no other charge. 


IT&T in New Orleans 


International Theatrical and Tele- 
vision Corp. has opened a branch ex- 
change office in New Orleans, at 815 
Poydros Street, to handle the company’s 
bookings for Louisiana. 
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SPECIALIZED THEATRES 


Boston 
Exeter 
Fine Arts 


Chicago 
Studio 
World Playhouse 


Cleveland 
Mall 


Detroit 
Cinema 


Hollywood 
Esquire 
Laurel 
Marquis 
Studio 

Los Angeles 
Grand 


Newark 
Little 


The following theatres are those now operating on a special- 
ized theatre program policy, presenting unusual foreign films. 


New York (Manhattan) 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Washington 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Apollo 

Carnegie Playhouse 
55th Street Playhouse 
5th Avenue Playhouse 
Irving Place 


Stanley 
World 


Studio 


Cinema 


Clay 
Larkin 


Serenco 
Little 


Metropolitan 
Pix 
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Specialized Theatre Product 


by Herman G. Weinberg 


HE golden age of the little film 
owe in America was in the late 
twenties and early thirties, up to Janu- 
ary, 1933. It was then that the advent 
of Hitlerism in Germany put a stop to 
the flow of product from that country, 
since it was manifestly impossible to 
show German films after that. No other 
country was producing the quality of 
films that had been coming for a decade 
from Germany, and the Russian films 
were too few and far between. Most ot 
the little cinemas, as a result, closed 
down. A few die-hards continued with 
what they could scrape up from France, 
England, Switzerland and other coun- 
tries, and an occasional exploitation pic- 
ture, by which is meant something that 
no one else particularly wants. 

They had a desultory time of it until 
the French began sending over quality 
films to fill the breach left by the Ger- 
man film. Harvest, The Baker’s Wife, 
Carnival in Flanders, Grand Illusion, 
and other quality films, put the little 
theatres “back on the map.” They were 
solvent again. Many re-opened and 
played French and Russian films almost 
exclusively. Between new ones, they 
showed revivals of old pictures. The 
French film, particularly, enjoyed a 
vogue that began to equal that once 
held by the pre-Hitler German film. 


French Film Shortage 


With the total occupation of France, 
no more films came over from that 
country. It was the same story again. 


Most of the theatres closed down once ~ 


more and the few perennial die-hards 
still continued showing revivals and an 
occasional new one, i.e., pre-war vintage, 
deviously obtained through Canada or 
South America. It was surprising, how- 
ever, to see the interest that the old 
French films retained through so many 
repeated revivals, and combinations of 
so-called classics in every conceivable 
coupling kept audiences coming back for 
the duration of the war. 

This at least kept the flame burning, 
even if it did not particularly warm the 
few valiant exhibitors who stuck it out 
during the war years. Now, of course, 
with the end of the war, pictures are 
once again coming over from France, 
and independently produced English 
films, as well as Russian, Mexican and 
Italian films, will provide additional 
product from which to choose. 

Certain houses are now specializing 
in films from a particular country — 
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NOT TO BE MISSED 


The films mentioned below are 
currently running in specialized 
theatres. They are worth seeking. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


A French version of the Dostoyev- 
ski novel. Distributed by J. H. 
Hoffberg, 629 Ninth Avenue, New 
York City. 


GIRL NUMBER 217 


The story of a Russian girl in Nazi 
bondage. A Russian film distrib- 
uted by Artkino, 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


GRAND ILLUSION 


A classic treatment of the French 
aristocracy after World War I. 
Distributed by J. H. Hoffberg. 


LAST MILLIONAIRE 


Rene Clair’s satire of the industrial 
powers behind thrones. A French 
film, distributed by I. Kaplan, 
1 West 64th Street, New York. 


LOVE ON THE DOLE 


A social drama of relief problems 
in England during the depression. 
A British film, distributed by Four 
Continents, Paramount Building, 


New York City. 


THE BAKER'S WIFE 


A satirical comedy of humanity, 
love and bread. A French film, dis- 
tributed by English Films, 1560 
Broadway, New York City. 


which shows how improved the product 
situation has become. In addition, the 
several major American film companies 
like MGM, United Artists, etc., are 
committed through their quota arrange- 
ments with France to distribute a cer- 
tain number of French films per year. 
Metro, for instance, has announced 
three. There was even a rumor that the 
Soviet film trust would subsidize a num- 
ber of cinemas in America to show 
Russian films. 

The general problem confronting the 
little cinemas today hasn’t changed 
from what it always was, i.e., to provide 
strictly entertainment films, just as the 
larger houses do. In that respect, audi- 
ences of the little cinemas are no differ- 
ent from audiences of Radio City Music 


Hall or the Roxy or the neighborhood 
movie in your town. 

As a rule, educational films, save that 
they be included as an adjunct to the 
program, are not strong enough by them- 
selves to draw. That goes for special in- 
formation films, documentaries (either 
government or privately produced) or 
shorts, however artistic. The “main 
course” always has to be an entertain- 
ment film. Sometimes it happens that a 
documentary does draw by itself, as wit- 
ness San Pietro, a two-reel short that 
received so much favorable notice that 
it outshone two features from France 
and Russia on the same bill at the 55th 
St. Playhouse in New York City some 
months ago. But that is the exception. 
However, this does not mean that the 
little theatres do not like to show them. 
They most certainly do, because only 
from the independent producers of un- 
usual and artistic short films can they 
get shorts to match the quality of their 
feature presentations. It is axiomatic 
among operators of foreign film theatres 
that outside of the Disney cartoons and 
the newsreels, Hollywood’s shorts are, 
as a rule, out of place on their programs, 
even if the theatre could afford them. 

Now that film production will resume 
in all the countries of Europe and with 
the attendant opening of new show- 
windows in this country and abroad to 
exhibit them, a new outlet is provided 
for the independent producer of both 
shorts and features. A motion picture 
that is limited in appeal, by its nature, 
is still assured of enough playing time 
here and abroad to make it worth while 
for the producer to continue, whereas 
films of broader appeal, even though in- 
dependently produced, can get world- 
wide distribution either through major 
release or through existing independent 
releasing companies. In any case, key 
show windows for any independently 
produced short or feature exist in sufh- 
cient numbers in this country now, 
thanks to the end of the war and the 
resumption of the flow of new product, 
so that the independent producer may 
well find it worth his while to consider 
this market. 


Film Head for Dartmouth 


John Blair Watson, Jr., of Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed director of 
Dartmouth College Films. Mr. Watson 
is a veteran of the 12th Army Air Force. 
He will supervise production and use of 
motion pictures at Dartmouth and will 
help direct the photographic activities of 
the students. 


Stock Shot Pile 
The U .S. Department of Agriculture 


now has in its Motion Picture Division 
10,000 negative stock shots. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


State Department plans for utilizing 
motion pictures in the Government’s 
projected worldwide information serv- 
ice are still in the formative stage. In- 
dications are, however, that William 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of public and cultural relations, 
will rely heavily upon Hollywood and 
upon American industrial firms for the 
production of films needed to carry out 
the State Department’s program. 

Last month, Mr. Benton appeared be- 
fore the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the House Foreign Relations 
Committee. He outlined generally the 
department’s proposed plans to utilize 
the press, radio and films and said that 
those portions of the job which are not 
executed by private industry must, with 
the approval of Congress, devolve upon 
the future overseas information service 
within the Department of State. 

For the past month, the State De- 
partment has been concerned with setting 
up budgets. It requires money to carry 
through to December 31 the interim 
agency which replaced the OWI and 
OIAA. Another budget is needed for the 
period January 1, 1945 to June 30, 
1946, the end of the fiscal year, for the 
department’s new international agency, 
and a third budget must be worked out 
for the fiscal year, July 1, 1946 to June 
30, 1947. 

Mr. Benton’s appointment of John 
Hay (Jock) Whitney in October as 
consultant and adviser on motion pic- 
ture matters, was viewed in Washington 
and New York as further evidence that 
he intends to ask Hollywood to make 
information films. Mr. Whitney recently 
was discharged from the Army. It is 
understood his appointment will run until 
the first of the year. 

It is indicated that whatever subjects 
Hollywood does not or cannot produce 
for the State Department, industrial 
firms will. American industry is desirous 
of getting its story told in foreign coun- 
tries, and department officials already 
have expressed willingness to cooperate. 

Films made by Hollywood apparently 
will get theatre distribution abroad, 
through the regular company channels, 
with theatres paying for the product, 
just as they did for the OWI overseas 
films in the past few years. Prints prob- 
ably will be supplied by the individual 
35mm companies. If the State Depart- 
ment desires 16mm prints of the 35mm 
films, it will, in all likelihood, pay for 
them. 

Francis Alstock, director of the film 
division of OITAA, proposed to Mr. 
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Benton in October that the Motion Pic- 
ture Society for the Americas be ex- 
panded, and its name changed, to an 
organization capable of acting as an 
industry-government liaison on a world- 
wide scale. Mr. Alstock believes the 
State Department’s information service 
could best be served by a Hollywood- 
supported agency like MPSA, which co- 
operated with the OIAA during the 
war. Cost of production and prints, ac- 
cording to the Alstock plan, eventually 
would be absorbed by the Hollywood 
companies. 

Another proposal submitted to Mr. 
Benton, among the many offered in the 
past six weeks, provides that a State 
Department information service repre- 
sentative and assistants be established at 
American embassies abroad. 


NO SURPLUS 


There has been a sudden shift in the 
plans to release Army-Navy 16mm 
projectors to schools. 

A month ago, it appeared that the 
Surplus Property Administration, work- 
ing in cooperation with the Office of 
Education, would see to it that schools 
without funds to purchase visual aid 
equipment would be supplied with the 
Army-Navy surplus machines. 

Now, it appears,- such supplies will 
not be made available for educational 
institutions. The Army and Navy claim 
they must keep the projectors for their 
own use. 

According to Kenneth Howard, Act- 
ing Director of Programs and Public 
Benefits for the SPA, the armed forces 
say they have thoroughly investigated the 
situation and find they must keep on 
hand all operable projectors, of the 40,- 
000-odd procured. They will be used 
for the demobilization program, for occu- 
pation forces and for a compulsory mili- 
tary training program, if Congress 
approves. 

In addition, both the Army and Navy 
have indicated they will have to buy at 
least 1,000 more projectors in order to 
carry on their film projects. 

In the matter of surplus films, the 
SPA has been awaiting the list of pic- 
tures selected by the special committee, 
appointed by the Office of Education, to 
recommend certain Army-Navy films 
for distribution to schools. 

How many films and how many prints 
of each film are to be made available is 
currently being decided. Copyright 
clearance must be obtained for footage 


in many of the service training, morale 
and incentive pictures. Limited use of 
these films for educational purposes, 
therefore, can be expected. 

Prints of “over-age” films, those too 
old and worn to be of use to schools, 
are to be sold to raw stock manufacturers, 
Eastman Kodak and E. I. duPont 
deNemours, for the silver nitrate con- 
tent. 


UNO CONFERENCE 


Use of films as a vital medium for 
consolidating and maintaining world 
peace was to be a major topic at the 
conference which will draw up the final 
program of the Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations. The conference con- 
vened in London November 1, with 
delegates from 30 nations in attendance. 

Plans of the various delegations called 
for “as definite a formulation as pos- 
sible” of a program which will make 
educational film product available in 
classrooms on a worldwide scale,” with 
all UNO members channeling such 
product to their fellow nations so that 
accurate cultural concepts can be im- 
parted and misunderstandings avoided. 

Recommendations to the American 
delegation at the Conference have been 
forwarded by the Washington Visual 
War Workers, through the Department 
of State. After several meetings during 
which the Washington group explored 
the areas in which motion pictures could 
implement the UNO educational pro- 
gram, proposals were formalized. 

At the October 10 meeting of the 
group at the Washington Hotel, it was 
suggested that the UNO “encourage 
production of films in the different coun- 
tries and make suggestions that will be 
useful in the world program; to pro- 
duce, if necessary, those films that are 
not being made by individual nations but 
should be provided for the information 
of all; to provide a grant-in-aid for 
countries which need financial aid to 
forward their pictures to other coun- 
tries.” 

Plans for distribution and utilization 
of films also were discussed. 


The American delegation is headed by 
Archibald MacLeish, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and former Librarian of Con- 
gress, who is the chairman, and includes: 
William Benton, Assistant Secretary of 
State; Arthur H. Compton, chancellor of 
Washington University in St. Louis; Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Harvard College 
Observatory; Representative Chester E. 
Merrow of New Hampshire, member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; Senator 
James E. Murray of Montana, chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor; 
George Stoddard, president of the University 
of Illinois, and C. Mildred Thompson, dean 
of Vassar. 
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Film of the Month: The House on 92nd Street 


HE House On 92ND STREET has been 

chosen as the Film of the Month be- 
cause it looks like a documentary, runs 
88 minutes and at the moment of writ- 
ing is playing its fifth week on Broad- 
way. When we saw it at midday and in 
midweek it received considerable ap- 
plause from a full house. It must there- 
fore be reckoned something of a phe- 
nomenon. The film is notable as the 
first outcome of the collaboration be- 
tween ex-March of Time producer 
Louis de Rochemont and the wealth of 
machinery that is 20th Century-Fox. 
We are not forgetting Fighting Lady 
which, we contend, owes its quality to 
the collaboration between de Rochemont 
and the U. S. Navy. 

We have mentioned the fact that the 
film runs 88 minutes and this is the 
point that interests us most for, while 
no numerologists at heart, we have a 
theory about the lengths of pictures and 
especially about the lengths of documen- 
taries. It seems to us that experience 
shows that the treatment of documentary 
subjects calls for certain running times 
regardless of theatre convenience. 

Let us remember some of the well- 
known documentaries which have been 
well received by special audiences and 
by critics. A list might include Forgot- 
ten Village, North Sea, Song of Ceylon, 
Silent Village, The Land and The 
River. None of these films ran more 
than 40 minutes, and it has long been a 
theory that there is a natural long-short- 
story length which is particularly ap- 
propriate for the documentary producer. 
It is the kind of length which John 
Steinbeck uses so often in his long-short 
story. The chief virtue of this length 
is that either in writing or in filming 
one can sustain a simple straight-line 
narrative without the development o1 
subsidiary plots. 


Documentary Length 


Without going into the merits or de- 
merits of all documentaries which ran 
longer than 40 minutes, it is to be 
noticed that the longer documentaries 
tend to be exhaustive. The audience just 
cannot give the attention required to 
follow an argument or a documentary 
thesis for more than about 40 minutes. 
We think Frank Capra may have found 
this experience to be true in connection 
with his Why We Fight Series. As this 
series developed the films grew longer 
and, we suggest, less successful. 

So long as the double feature pro- 
gram holds sway, the theatre manager 
wants his second feature to be over an 
hour or he gets into difficulty with his 
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DRAMATIC moment, as FBI agents study Nazi spy undetected. 


program building. A film like Desert 
Victory, might have been even more 
effective had it been even more economi- 
cal and terse in its treatment. 

The documentary film-maker is there- 
fore faced with the problem of keeping 
to what we suggest is a natural narrative 
length or stretching his material and 
thus tiring his audience. Once the docu- 
mentary goes beyond the 40-minute 
mark, stretching can only be done in 
two ways: by the dilution of the theme 
or by the development of secondary 
sequences which may tend to distract. 

While we viewed The House on 92nd 
Street we were quite convinced that we 
were viewing a documentary which any 
documentary producer would be proud 
to have produced. At no period did the 
film drag and the film is just twice the 
length that we think is a natural docu- 
mentary length. We must therefore ex- 
amine how producer de Rochemont 
triumphs over what we believe is a 
natural condition. 

First, the story is a natural. It is a 
factual account of the working of the 
FBI (and hitherto G-men have claimed 
their share of box office honour) and 
the story of German and _ counter- 
espionage in the United States. The 
period of the gangster films which set 
out to glorify the G-men (or did the 
G-men set out to glorify the gangsters?) 
had already made the G-man a highly- 
coloured character and this must have 
been little help to Mr. de Rochemont. 
However, Mr. de Rochemont counters 


this by presenting the actual G-man as 
something even more dramatic than the 
fictionalized versions which we already 
know. Tying the “now-it-can-be-told” 
attitude with the “behind-the-scenes” 
trick, he lets us into secrets of FBI 
methods. At those times when the thea- 
trical producer would be developing sub- 
plots or comic relief, he develops docu- 
mentary sequences dealing with the X- 
ray mirror, the hidden microphone, the 
fingerprint file and the analytical chem- 
ist’s laboratory. In a word, we are pro- 
vided with knowledge instead of 
secondary plots and these fascinating 
sequences, directed brilliantly, by Henry 
Hathaway, sustain our interest without 
detracting attention from the story. 

Mr. de Rochemont’s casting and sets 
are remarkable and, with the exception 
of a few feature players, the real per- 
sons on the job are used. It is difficult 
to know when the part is being played 
by an unknown player or the real person. 
It is also difficult to tell when the real 
location gives way to the studio. 

The film is so convincing that we 
find it difficult to understand why we 
are unable to accept the foreword refer- 
ences to the atomic bomb. Complete 
authenticity is claimed for the film, but 
we find incredible the melodramatic 
revelation that the formula, Process 97, 
(what Mr. Hitchcock calls “the 
papers”), is the formula for the atomic 
bomb. We have the feeling that this is 
an added sales angle to a picture which 
does not require it. 
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A U.S. Medical Film Service 


by D. F. Smiley, Lt. Commdr., (MC) U.S.N.R. 


The motion picture has been slow in 
establishing a place for itself in the field 
of medical teaching. In the first place, 
this device with its limited eye and ear 
approach has had to compete with bed- 
side teaching and laboratory teaching 
with their multiplicity of approaches. 
In the second place, medical teachers 
have made such extended use of actual 
specimens, photographs, teaching charts, 
lantern slides, cross sections and models 
in illustrating their lectures and have 
illustrated their textbooks and articles so 
lavishly that the need for the motion 
picture has not been apparent. 


In the field of medicine, therefore, 
the use of the motion picture has had to 
be selective and with due deference to 
other methods of education, which in 
their place have proved to be more 
thorough and more effective. Some of 
the considerations on which selection 
has been based in applying the motion 
picture to medical and health teaching 
follow: 


1. Films may often be used to advan- 
tage in introducing a new subject to a 
group. We may think of an orientation 
film of this type as utilizing the principle 
of taking a traveler up on the hilltop to 
give him an overall view and sense of 
direction before he enters the forest be- 
low and attempts to make his way 
through the: trackless waste. The film 
so used has a real place in our medical 
schools. 

2. Films may be helpful in demon- 
strating new principles, new technics and 
new apparatus to groups that are already 
familiar with the basic problems in the 
particular field. Used in this way as a 
means of keeping busy practitioners in 
touch with the latest developments in 
medicine, the film would appear to offer 
very attractive possibilities. 

3. Where technicians must be trained 
for a specific task with a minimum of 
basic scientific training in order to save 
time and expense, films can often be 
made to do for such workers what would 
otherwise require extensive courses. For 
example, a film showing how carelessness 
with regard to aseptic technic in the 
operating room can cause postoperative 
infection may do for the Navy hospital 
corpsman much that a course in bacteri- 
ology does for the doctor in creating 
a respect for aseptic technic. 

4. In the fields of school health educa- 
tion, college health education and public 
health condition, where the need is not 
for detailed knowledge but rather for a 


general, overall knowledge of hygiene, 
preventive medicine and public health in 
order to improve living habits and make 
for intelligent support of public health 
measures, motion pictures have an im- 
portant part to play. 

The experience of both the Army and 
the Navy in training medical technicians 
to meet their military duties, in prepar- 
ing medical personnel for combating 
tropical disease new to them and in 
warning line personnel as to the neces- 
sary precautions they must take if they 
are to avoid the diseases of the occupied 
areas has proved beyond any shadow ot 
doubt the value of medical training and 
health teaching films. So convincing has 
been the demonstration that it is a gen- 
erally accepted fact that the post-war 
period will see a tremendous increase in 
the production of health teaching and 
medical training films. 


Clearing House Needed 


It is obvious, however, that unless a 
central clearing house for this type of 
film is established there is bound to be 
wasteful duplication of effort, poorly 
planned production and. in many in- 
stances, even complete misapplication ot 
the film approach. 

There is an immediate and urgent 
need for the establishment of a central 
film service for health teaching and 
medical training films which shall re- 
view, describe and catalogue (but not 
evaluate) all films already produced in 
these fields, list all medical films in the 
process of production and act as request- 
ing, sponsoring and supervising authority 
for the production of medical films. 

It is thinkable that this centralized 
film service for health teaching and 
medical training films should be set up 
(a) as an educational activity and there- 
fore a part of the National Education 
Association, (6) as a scientific activity 
and therefore a part of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, (c) as a medical activity and 
therefore a part of the American Medi- 
cal Association, (d) as a public health 
activity and therefore a part of the 
American Public Health Association or 
the U. S. Public Health Service and (e) 
as a motion picture production activity 
and therefore a function of the enter- 
tainment film industry or of the indus- 
trial film producers. 

In considering these various groups as 
sponsors for a medical film service, the 


fo'lowing facts should be given careful 
consideration : 


Though educational theory and tech- 
nic enter importantly into the production 
of both health teaching and medical 
training films, the medical subject matter 
rather than the educational approach 
would seem to be the dominating factor ; 
both education and science cover such 
wide fields that practical organization 
and comprehensive coverage would ap- 
pear difficult, if not impossible, under the 
sponsorship of either of these widely 
flung groups; the American Public 
Health Association and the U. S. Public 
Health Service are concerned almost 
entirely with preventive medicine and 
would therefore have little interest in 
the medical training films, though great 
interest in the health teaching films; 
there is but little profit in the production 
of medical films, so that if producers of 
entertainment or industrial films enter 
the medical film field they will probably 
do so only in a half-hearted way and 
as a minor part of their interest; wno- 
ever sponsors a central medical film serv- 
ice should have funds and facilities suffi- 
cient to provide films that will meet the 
needs of physicians, nurses and medical 
technicians both in training and in 
service. 


In my judgment the American Medi- 
cal Association is in the best position to 
serve as the central agency for the pro- 
motion and utilization of health teaching 
and medical training films. 


Reprinted from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Britannica Elects Officers 


New officers were named by the 
board of directors of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., at a recent meeting 
in New York of the board. Dr. V. C. 
Arnspiger is executive vice-president ;. 
H. R. Lissack, vice-president in charge 
of sales; Dr. Melvin Brodshaug, vice- 
president in charge of research; J. A. 
Brill, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction; and Dr. Theodore M. Switz, 
vice-president in charge of overseas 
sales. 


Audiences for UNRRA 


In its last report to UNRRA, the 
motion picture bureau of the OWI 
showed that between June 1 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, U. S. non-theatrical 
audiences totalling 2,500,000 saw In the 
Wake of the Armies, UNRRA film. 
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Medical Films in England 


by Brian Stanford 


Under a three-point advisory pro- 
gram, “How to Obtain, Screen, and 
Produce Motion Pictures,” the Medical 
Committee of the Scientific Film Asso- 
ciation is becoming recognized as the 
center for information on medical films 
in the United Kingdom. The production 
of new films has been limited by the 
war, and the Comngttee has been con- 
centrating on reviewing existing material 
and planning for the coordinated pro- 
duction of future films. 

At present, medical films are scattered 
all over Britain. They are in commercial 
and private libraries, Government offices, 
and owned by medical firms. Most of 
them are original prints with no exist- 
ing duplicates; often they are outdated 
and of poor quality. The first essential 
task, that of cataloguing this material, 
is now under way, for the Royal Society 
of Medicine has made a grant to the 
Scientific Film Association and provided 
facilities for this work. 


1,000 Films Listed 


The catalogue, to be published jointly 
by the RSM and the SFA, will 
probably be issued in sections. It will 
contain details of authorship and avail- 
ability, and will include a summary of 
content and a critical appraisal of each 
film, prepared by a panel of experts. The 
complete catalogue should list about one 
thousand films. 

The Royal Society of Medicine al- 
ready houses the finest library of medi- 
cal books in Europe: it now proposes to 
found a central library of medical films. 
Nearly four hundred motion pictures 
already presented are available. The 
RSM is steadily acquiring prints of 
good films, including many American 
productions. 

Regular monthly programs, sponsored 
by the Scientific Film Association, pre- 
sent medical films of all types to an in- 
creasing audience of medical and para- 
medical personnel. The programs are 
designed to awaken an interest in the 
use of films for teaching medicine and 
to show the range of material available 
for all kinds of teaching. Associated with 
this service, which is at present available 
in the London area, a large correspon- 
dence is maintained by the Medical 
Committee with the provinces, advising 
on films available, suggesting programs 
and answering queries. 

A leader in Lancet last November, 
which reinforced two papers on the 
medical film in the same issue, drew 
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attention to the need for planning and 
coordination of medical films. The Scien- 
tific Film Association has followed this 
up by sending a letter to all of the teach- 
ing hospitals in Great Britain, to deter- 
mine films most urgently needed. Replies 
are coming in, and will provide a basis 
for a carefully planned report on the 
production of new medical motion pic- 
tures. Such production, however, is in 
the future; and with an eye to the imme- 
diate issue, the Scientific Film Associa- 
tion invites advance notification of films 
being planned. In this way, script im- 
provements can be suggested, and there 
is no danger of filming subjects already 
covered. Thus, thousands of dollars 
which might be wasted can be directed 
into useful production, to the benefit of 
sponsor and consumer. Increasing use is 
being made of this advisory service, 
which the SFA considers to be a valu- 
able part of its work. 

What form are future medical films 
likely to take? A general improvement 
of expositional and photographic tech- 
niques has followed the lead set by the 
series called The Technique of Anaes- 
thesia, sponsored by the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries. Letters in the journals in- 
dicate that many doctors now in the 
services plan to take full-time interest 
in film production, as soon as conditions 
permit. 


TENNESSEE COLLEGES 
HOLD CONFERENCES 


A series of Visual Education Confer- 
ences were held in Tennessee the week 
of November 5-10, by five different 
colleges of the state, in cooperation with 
the Division of University Extension of 
the University of Tennessee. The first 
conference was at Memphis State Col- 
lege, Memphis, on November 5. Dates 
and places of the other meetings were 
as follows: November 6, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville; November 7, 
U. T. Junior College, Martin; Novem- 
ber 8, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, and November 9, University 
of Chattanooga, in Chattanooga. 

The program included addresses 
on “Visual Instruction at the Threshold 
of the New World,” by Major Dennis 
Williams; “Utilization of Classroom 
Films,” by J. E. Arnold; “Evaluation 
and Selection of Audio-Visual Teaching 
Material,” by Dr. Orin B. Graff and 
Mr. C. R. Crakes; “Good Projection 
and Film Care,” by Frank L. Rouser. 


A REVIEW 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION (1941) —39 minutes, 
sound. Produced by Paul Rotha for the British 
Ministry of Information. Distributed by the 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


This film surveys the development of 
the technique of blood transfusion and 
includes highlights in the history ot 
blood transfusion. The discovery of the 
blood groups and their practical applica- 
tion is graphically represented. The film 
shows the use of transfusion in World 
War I, its development in the postwar 
period, the methods of collecting and 
storing blood in Russia (including a 
sequence on the collection of cadaver 
blood), Spain, the United States and 
Britain, blood transfusion in the British 
armed forces during the early portion of 
this war and finally the preparation and 
use of liquid and dried serum and 
plasma. 


Recent Developments 


This film is already several years old 
and many great changes and rapid de- 
velopments have occurred in the field 
since it was produced (1941). For ex- 
ample, new blood derivatives are now 
in wide use and the new methods of 
processing these products have been de- 
veloped to a high degree of efficiency in 
this country. Were a more recent film 
produced the application of the Rh factor 
to transfusion practice should be .in- 
cluded. However, despite these defi- 
ciencies of content, the film might well 
be used to give medical students a broad 
picture of the development of the use 
of blood and the beginnings of the em- 
ployment of blood derivatives. It might 

so serve as a short historical review ot 
the subject. Excellent typical shots of 
Landsteiner at work are included. Gen- 
eral scientific groups however, would 
probably not be particularly interested 
in the sequences showing the way in 
which blood-collection services have been 
organized in Britain. On the other hand, 
the lay audiences to which this part or 
the picture is apparently directed would 
not find appealing such scenes as the 
one which shows the details of the col- 
lection of cadaver blood. On the whole, 
the material contained in this film might 
have been divided into two separate mo- 
tion pictures, one directed to lay audi- 
ences and the other to professional 
groups. Nevertheless, as it stands the 
picture would be of much general inter- 
est to medical students and physicians. 


Eucene M. KatTZIN, M.D., Medical Director, 
Blood Transfusion Association, New York. 
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DOCUMENTARY REVIEW 


A Diary for Timothy (Produced by 
Crown Film Unit, of the British Ministry 
of Information. Distributed in the U. S. 
by Four Continents Films. Running time, 
50 minutes.) 


During six years of wartime film 
making, Humphrey Jennings has steadily 
matured as a director. His films include 
Listen to Britain, Silent Village, Words 
for Battle and I Was a Fireman. 


Each of these films employed experi- 
ments which culminate and fuse in his 
latest film. Listen to Britain used no 
commentary and developed an imagist 
approach to his subject by which discreet 
images were linked in idea and bridged 
by music and effects in counterpoint to 
the picture. Silent Village was an experi- 
ment to recreate in film the mystery play 
in which the “rude mechanicals” recon- 
structed in all veneration the tragedy 
of Lidice. Words for Battle was an an- 
thology of prose and verse of many cen- 
turies commented upcn by contemporary 
visuals, and I Was a Fireman realis- 
tically, in picture and vernacular dialogue, 
reconstructed one night of the London 
blitz. 

A Diary for Timothy emerges now 
to combine these experiments in a film 
of rare beauty and great certainty of 
directorial touch. The story of the film 
is ordinary enough. A child is born on 
September 3rd, 1944, the fifth anniver- 
sary of Britain’s entry into the war and 
approximately nine months before V-E 
Day. The commentary of the film is a 
diary for the boy which wil tell him of 
the world he was born into. The diary 
tells him something of the bravery and 
the courage, something of the despair 
and something of the sacrifice of the 
days which make up his first six months 
on earth. It tells him, too, something of 
the new feelings of justice and equity in 
his country, something of the quiet 
beauty of England, something of the 
new hopes in people’s hearts and some- 
thing of the old fears. 

Long a disciple of T. S. Eliot, Jen- 
nings continues to employ an imagist 
quality closely related to Eliot’s. He 
takes the worn phrase and counterpoints 
it with the modern image; he takes the 
stock shot and counterpoints it with the 
new thought or the new sound. In doing 
so, he brings new meaning to the archaic 
and new connotation to the novel. This 
can be well illustrated from a sequence 
in the fitm of John Gielgud playing 
Hamlet. The stage scene is cross cut 
with modern action. The grave digger’s 
‘discussion of suicide is replaced by a 300- 


years later discussion of the flight of a 
rocket bomb. Yorick’s comment on the 
folly of my lady to paint an inch thick 
falls over a scene of a bombed house in 
which a woman is buried. In a handful 
of images and a brace of lines the mind 
of Shakespeare illumines today and these 
days become as rich and spacious as those 
of Elizabeth. —I.S.B. 


California Boomtown (This ls America. 
Produced by Frederic Ullman, jr. Dis- 
tributed by RKO Radio Pictures. Run- 
ning time, 18 minutes.) 


Los Angeles’ Chamber of Commerce 
should be extremely pleased with Mr. 
Ullman’s presentation of their city. Dis- 
placed Californians will probably ex- 
perience nostalgia at such scenes as the 
famous Farmers Market, the drive-in 
restaurants and banks, Hollywood and 
Vine, L.A.’s old Spanish Avila Street, 
her new Chinatown, schools and colleges, 
beaches and residential districts. 

The very fact that a film concerning 
Los Angeles deals with industries and 
problems other than Hollywood’s is 
news. L. A., a war production center 
whose many war workers came to stay, 
is currently suffering from a hangover 
of congestion. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the film tells us, has invited its 
new charges to remain, and promises 
accomodations for citizens now living in 
trailer camps and hastily improvised 
homes. 

The picture is a fast, smooth film 
whose editing, narration, and score have 
caught some of the leisurely sophistica- 
tion of Los Angeles. 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra (Pro- 
duced and distributed by the National 
Film Board of Canada. Running time, 
10 minutes.) 


This well made musical film, one of 
the Canada Carries On series, features 
the Toronto Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Sir Ernest MacMillan. The 
selections are nicely varied in theme and 
treatment and well outside the general 
musical repertory. “Jamaica Rhumba” 
by Arthur Benjamin sets a gay tempo 
and is followed by the conductor’s own 
composition, “A Saint Malo.” The third 
selection is the little-heard overture to 
Dmitri Kabalefski’s “Calos Breugnon.” 

The film should please musical audi- 
ences with its content and scoring, and 
reflects credit on its producers as a fluid 
and craftsmanlike film turned out on an 
obviously low budget. —R. C. 


Thunderbolt (Produced by the U. S. 
Army Air Force. To be distributed by 
the War Activities Committee. Run- 
ning time, 44 minutes.) 


While the U.S.A.A.F. rightly never 
admits personal and individual screen 
credits, it is to be learned that Thunder- 
bolt was directed by Colonel William 
Wyler. This is of considerable interest 
to film students and allows a legitimate 
comparison of this film with Colonel 


Wyler’s previous Air Force masterpiece, 
The Memphis Belle. 


Like its predecessor, Thunderbolt is 
in Technicolor and was shot in 16mm 
and blown up to standard size. 


Trade papers have for some time been 
pointing out that as 16mm Kodachrome 
is free from grain, blown-up film can- 
not be distinguished from original 35mm 
color. This is not so. Blown up 16mm 
can readily be distinguished from orig- 
inal 35mm. This may not be a matter 
of chemistry, and theoretically, perhaps, 
the two should be indistinguishable. We 
suspect that the disparity is a matter of 
light control. There is very little latitude 
in the exposure of color film, and 35mm 
studio shooting usually has the benefit of 
expert and precise light control and ex- 
posure measurement. Cameramen in the 
field shooting with 16mm cameras, some- 
times slung under the fuselage of a 
bomber, seldom have the opportunity for 
light measurement and control granted 
to the studio cameramen. 


Let it be said, however, that the color 
in Thunderbolt is very good and again 
demonstrates that the process of enlarge- 
ment from 16mm to 35mm is a feasible 
one for practical documentary producers, 
and that color made significant by the 
artistry of Wyler plays an important 
emotional part in film making. 

This 44-minute film is the story of 
the Thunderbolt Squadron which flew 
from Corsica deep into Italy to break 
German communications and enable the 
Allied Army to advance from Anzio and’ 
later from Cassino up the long stretch 
of Italy to Rome and to victory. The 
film concentrates on flying and bombing. 
Minor sequences reflect the life of the 
men on the ground but in the main the 
film is distinguished for its feeling for 
flying, which it makes an almost physical 
experience. It is in this that Wyler shows 
a step forward. In few other films is 
one so conscious of the experience of 
being airborne, and this exciting film 
should merit the film’s public release and 
earn its approval from a public who will 
wish to remember these flyers. —L.K. 
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The House | Live In (Produced ana 
distributed by RKO Radio Pictures. 
Running time, 10 minutes.) 


Frank Sinatra, producer Frank Ross, 
director Mervyn LeRoy, writer Albert 
Maltz and RKO Radio Pictures con- 
sider tolerance and understanding among 
all Americans sufficiently important to 
make and distribute, without profit to 
themselves, a ten-minute short on this 
subject. This fact in itself calls for com- 
mendation, and the quality of the film 
merits critical approval. 


Powerful in its directness, the short 
makes full use of the star’s popular 
appeal. In the opening scene Sinatra is 
recording a love song. Leaving the studio, 
he sees a group of youngsters chasing a 
boy down a back alley. He learns that 
the cause of the attack is religious differ- 
ence and gathers the boys around him for 
a discussion of how much better it is to 
live together as friends. 


Like Colin Kelly and Meyer Levin, 
he te!ls them, people of all nationalities 
and religions have made America strong 
and secure. Here Sinatra, who knew as 
a child what it meant to be called ‘“‘dago” 
and “wop”, brings a sincerity to his 
words that makes their effect on the chil- 
dren natural and convincing. At the end 
he sings Earl Robinson’s simple and 
lovely song, “The House I Live In,” 
which sums up the theme in its conclud- 
ing lines “. . . and especially the people, 
that’s America to me.” 


Monetary profits from showings ot 
this film go to a group of organizations 
working on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. Intangible profits, from the 
promotion of friendly understanding, 
will be even greater. —R.Z. 


Ordeal by Ice (Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Distrib- 
uted by Newsreel Distributors, Inc. 
Running time, 10 minutes.) 


The Canadian Film Board’s current 
Telease is an impressive account of Bri- 
tish and Canadian troops in a unique 
experiment with the rigors of wet and 
dry cold in the fifty-below-zero Atha- 
baska region and the Columbian icefields. 
With the greatest assortment of equip- 
ment ever assembled for travel in ice 
and snow, including an incredible new 
snowmobile, the men set out to learn 
how to feel at home in 25 feet of snow. 
Some memorable panoratnic excerpts 
have been ably edited by the Film 
Board’s Tom Daly, accompanied by a 
brilliant piece of musical scoring by Lou 
Applebaum. 


Notwithstanding the awe-inspiring 
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picture of antlike ski troops weaving 
patterns through immensities of white, 
and a grim and glittering sequence 
of ice climbers on a stormy peak, the 
film’s final impressions are of mountain 
and not of man or machine. Fifty below 
is perhaps not an ideal temperature for 
camera close-ups. Yet a quick look at 
soldiers quartered in a snow-cave and a 
brief sequence on what a man wears 
for sub-zero living are not enough to 
satisfy one’s interest in human details. 
The commentator suggests but does not 
convince that the men have conquered. 


18 Million Orphans (Produced b 
March of Time. Distributed by Twentiet 
Century-Fox. Running time, 17 minutes.) 


The motion picture compares the 
past security of the Philippines under 
40 years of benign American rule to its 
present devastation and its problematic 
future. After graphic sequences of ruined 
cities and the disrupted daily life, the 
film cuts back to the days of peace and 
plenty, the days when General Mac- 
Arthur was building up the defenses of 
the islands preparatory to their promised 
independence. (There is an. exclusive 
and startling shot of MacArthur at his 
desk, conferring with his assistant, 
Major Dwight D. Eisenhower.) MOT 
shows us that today the Philippines are 
broken and confused and the responsi- 


bility of the USA is manifold. 


The film shows that the conclusion is 
inescapable — America must deal gener- 
ously and wisely with this people, and in 
so doing will give the key to her attitude 
to all subject races. —G.E. 


Broken Dykes (Produced by the British 
Ministry of Information. Distributed by 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Running time, 
15 minutes.) 


Definitions of “documentary” become 
less and less necessary when a film like 
this one comes along. For here again is 
evidence that if there is a man of hon- 
esty and conviction behind the camera 
the film will bear his stamp. John Ferno 
made this film. In telling of the ordeal 
and the stubborn determination of the 
Dutch to return to their flooded lands, 
he has penerated beyond the apparent 
hardships to reveal something of the 
character of the Netherlanders. 

Somehow — and you are too absorbed 
to analyze his methods — Ferno evokes a 
warm understanding of his people’s 
struggle, not with any sense of “isn’t it 
wonderful the way they stick it out?” 
but with a feeling that “of course they 
would, they’re Dutch.” Pictures of the 
Dutch with cute little caps, windmills 
and fields of tulips should now be put 
aside. If you have an audience that is 
interested in knowing something about 
the peoples that make up the world, get 
this one —R.C 


A SCENE from RKO Radio's The House | Live In, featuring Frank 
Sinatra, who has learned that the screen can do more than entertain. 
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The Soviet Cinema 


by C. De La Roche 


ITH the end of the war, a phase in 

Soviet cinematography is ending 
too. It is notable as a period when the 
entire film industry was concentrated on 
a single purpose—the nation’s war 
effort. And though the films produced 
during the war do not in themselves 
represent any major advance in filmcraft, 
the trends which had been taking shape 
before the German invasion, and which 
the impact of war had at first inter- 
rupted, emerged more clearly and 
further advanced towards the end of 


the war. These trends are closely re- 


lated to developments in the nation’s 
thought and life. There is an “organic 
unity” between the people and their art, 
as Professor Eisenstein puts it, and be- 
cause the cinema is considered the most 
important of all the arts for the Soviet 
State, the significance of any develop- 
ments reflected in Soviet films extends 
far beyond the field of cinematography. 


Documenting History 


The Soviet cinema was born together 
with the Soviet State, inheriting no 
traditions from the past. Its first func- 
tion was to document the historic events 
of the day, and for a long time the docu- 
mentary influence dominated fiction 
films. From the beginning the public was 
accustomed to participate in productions 
where, especially in Eisenstein’s films, 
the crowd was the hero. And today the 
public follows a film from the earliest 
stages of its production through corres- 
pondence, the Press and other criticism. 
Film studios are dispersed throughout 
the Union. The industry, production and 
distribution alike, is planned and con- 
trolled by the All-Union Cinema Com- 
mittee of Moscow, but, in addition to 
the major studios of Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, newsreel, documentary and fea- 
ture studios were constructed during 
the five-year plans in Kiev, Minsk, 
Tbilisi, Alma-Ata—Zin short, in the 
large centres of all the national republics. 
This is another factor in widening the 
contact between the people and the 
cinema. 

And so, developing as an integral part 
of the country’s life during the years of 
intensive construction, Soviet films con- 
centrated on themes of nation-wide in- 
terest, whether contemporary, historical 
or classical. The content of any work of 
art was considered as important as its 
form, and no subject was deemed worthy 
of screening unless it had value for 
society. The first major development of 
the feature film was in the direction of 
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historical reconstruction of recent events 
or the interpretation of their impact on 
human life in realistic fiction (Eisen- 
stein’s Battleship Potemkin, Pudovkin’s 
Mother). And until well after the ad- 
vent of the sound film, the characteriza- 
tion of the Soviet hero was achieved in 
broad, bold outlines which had some- 
thing of the simplicity of legendary 
figures. The power of those films lay in 
the dynamic use of setting, action and 
story; the characters were symbols. This 
was not accidental. Soviet art had delib- 
erately discarded egotistical individual- 
ism. Abstract psychology had no place 
in characterizations of people who were 
active in the life of society. But this 
never meant that the whole nation con- 
sisted of symbols, or that the heroes 
themselves had no individuality. And 
the next step in the development of 
cinematic thought was the search for the 
new hero, the struggle to achieve a 
deeper and richer characterization of 
people as individuals within the life of 
society. This despite many brilliant 
achievements where, as in the case ot 
the biographical film Chapaev by the 
Vassiliev brothers, Donskoi’s Gorki tril- 
ogy, etc., consummate acting did create 
beautiful characterization. 


Broader Horizons 


By the end of the nineteen-thirties 
the scope of the Soviet cinema had 
broadened enormously ; there was a wide 
range of genres, a new generation of 
artists and directors was maturing, and 
still among the ever lively criticisms 
there recurred, voiced by Pudovkin 
among others. a protest against too much 
naturalism. The fundamental principles 
of Soviet art in the style of Socialistic 
Realism had been established firmly; the 
time was now ripe to strengthen and 
elaborate the creative technique achieved. 
But if a consistent thread in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet cinema is discernible, 
this does not mean that during its 25- 
years history there have not been nu- 
merous experiments. On the contrary, it 
is the enthusiasm with which new 
ground is constantly being explored that 
produced such unique films as Dovz- 
henko’s Earth. 

Something similar to the development 
outlined above happened at an acceler- 
ated tempo during this war — from the 
documentary to factual reconstruction, 
to a far more advanced and defined 
movement towards a new approach to 
characterization. The German invasion 
gave the film industry a jolt, both physi- 


cal and moral. All the studios in the 
Western Republics, including the largest 
in Moscow, evacuated to Central Asia. 
Newsreel units, of course, were the first 
to deliver pictures which recorded events 
so tremendous in themselves, and of such 
terrible significance, that for a while 
no treatment of them other than the 
documentary seemed appropriate. A fine 
full-length documentary, One Day of 
War, shot by 160 cameramen at the 
front and in the rear, was one of the 
first major war films. Reviewing it in 
Pravda, the playwright, K. Simonov, 
defined what the public expected of its 
war films: “Art must always be truth- 
ful. In wartime it must be particularly 
truthful. Because the authors of the 
film succeeded in showing the most im- 
portant thing—the spiritual strength 
of the nation and its faith in victory — 
they were able to show likewise the 
monstrosity and agony of war.” Red 
Army man and factory girl alike could 
see that the film had hidden nothing, 
that their sacrifices had been under- 
stood. Documentaries were made of 
every major campaign, of Partisans, of 
the big diplomatic conferences, of death 
camps left by the Germans in liberated 
areas, of the first public trial of war 
criminals in Kharkov. And the war pic- 
tures are as grim as is war. 

But the connection between these 
recorded events and their profound effect 
on human lives could only be fully 
interpreted in feature films, and here, 
as in the past, the characters at first 
tended to be symbols; the indomitable 
spirit of the partisans in Donskoi’s Rain- 
bow, the comradeship and valour of Red 
Army men in Two Soldiers, by Lukov 
—these characters and these stories 
achieved their purpose because they gave 
a truthful formulation of the dominating 
qualities shared by thousands of others. 


The New Man 


For this they were praised by Soviet 
critics. But the need to define the char- 
acter of “the new man,” revealing at 
once the spirit of the generation and the 
personal conflicts of various individuals, 
was voiced more urgently than ever in 


- film circles. §. Gerasimov (director ot 


The New Teacher and Masquerade) 
wrote: “Every one of our fighting men 
has a biography, a complicated detailed 
life, and each of them finds his way to 
courage along different roads.” 


In the midst of war a separate script 
studio was set up in Moscow to assist 
leading scenarists and young talent. In 
1944 the evacuated studios returned to 
their own quarters, work was further in- 
tensified, and Soviet critics noted a more 
searching treatment of the characters’ 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE STILLS on this page are from 
The Fleet that Came fo Stay, top, 
and Voyage fo Recovery, center 
and below, two of the 16mm films 
which are being distributed 
throughout the non-theatrical field 
for the Treasury Department's Vic- 
tory Loan. The drive began Oc- 
tober 25 and will end December 
8. These two pictures, together 
with Diary of a Sergeant and 
Peace Comes fo America, accord- 
ing to the Treasury, are gettin 

the widest distribution in the field. 
Merriman Holtz, C. R. Reagan 
and David Strom are aiding the 
Treasury Department in distribut- 
ing the 16mm Victory Loan Films. 


JULIEN BRYAN SHOWS 
FILMS IN NEW YORK 


Julien Bryan, documentary producer, 
began a series of five Sunday afternoon 
showings at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on November 4, of his South American 
color travelogues. The schedule of films 
is as follows: November 4, Peru; No- 
vember 11, Chile; November 18, Bolivia; 
November 25, Paraguay, and December 
2, Colombia. ‘Tickets are scaled from 
$3.60 to $7.20 for the complete series 
and from 60 cents to $1.80 for single 
admissions. 

During the war, Mr. Bryan produced 
29 films relating to Latin America and 
the good neighbor policy for the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


The Australian Government News 
and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, maintains a library 
from which 16 and 35mm films may be 
borrowed or purchased. Australia Is Like 
That, one of the newest films, depicts 
the experiences of two American service- 
men on arrival in Sydney. This is a two- 
reeler. It contains no war scenes and was 
made in cooperation with the U. S. 
Signal Corps. 


Award To Yovin 


Jose A. Yovin, assistant chief of the 
overseas film section, pictorial branch ot 
the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations, recently was presented with 
an award for Meritorious Civilian Serv- 
ice by Major General A. D. Surles for 
his wartime service. Before joining the 
War Department in 1943, Mr. Yovin 
was production director of Vision Edu- 
cational Productions in New York City. 
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Movies for Television 


by Henwar Rodakiewicz 


{promi need for film is so obvi- 
ous, and the reasons for it so evident, 
that the point need not be argued here. 
What is important is how film will be 
used and how television may affect film 
making. 

No one can know as yet, for little 
experiment or exploration has been made 
in this direction. But that is good in a 
way. There are no set rules and no 
established traditions to hamper what 
may very well become a new medium. 

Even the immediacy of television can 
be supported by film. A man with a 
16mm camera can cover a portion of a 
local news event, have it developed in 
two hours and telecast almost at once, 
with a live voice doing the commentary. 
No newsreel company can accomplish 
this in theatres. 

Once networks are established, this 
means national coverage. And that im- 
mediacy which is the keynote of televi- 
sion still remains. A mobile television 
crew could not hope to be on the scene 
for something visually exciting all the 
time, and furthermore the events of the 
world do not time themselves to tele- 
cast schedules. 


Stock Library Needed 


A stock film library can be an invalu- 
able aid to a television station, and even- 
tually scripts will be written that use 
specially-shot film interwoven with the 
live production... Already existing film 
can be gathered to give a telecast scope 
and production value that is obtainable 
in no other way. Geographical settings, 
seasonal exteriors, mood scenes, dream 
sequences, even reverse angles to what is 
happening in the studio, are all possi- 
bilities. These haven’t been touched yet. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that 35mm film companies, once 
the word television is mentioned, are 
most wary indeed of parting with their 
footage. Television is a growing and 
unpredictable baby to them. 

And still that is only a beginning. 


Eventually it seems absolutely necessary 
for the major radio networks to set up 
their own motion picture crews just to 
take care of their immediate needs. By 
this is meant shooting footage to fit in 
with telecasts in the scheduled future, 
i.e., connecting links with doubles in 
matching costumes and in specific loca- 
tions, run throughs, long shots in the 
right streets, and all the other things 
that are commonplace in motion picture 
technique. In addition a few techniques 
not yet known will be developed as soon 
as there is a need for them. 

These crews in their spare time can 
help build up an exclusive stock film 
library for their own companies. Then 
of course, most exceptional things hap- 
pen when least expected, but a crew 
that is on the spot can take advantage 
of news breaks. Any additional time the 
crews may have could be devoted to im- 
proving the techniques of live television. 


Make-up of Crews 


The make-up of these crews is an- 
other factor. It seems indicated that 
people experienced and well-versed in 
documentary shooting would be better 
qualified for television than others used 
to a more controlled medium. Of course 
the “industry” is, and will be, involved 
in television, perhaps in terms of stars in 
special shorts, or because they can assure 
miles of footage at a few weeks’ notice. 

As soon as television gets going on a 
daily, hourly schedule, the expected and 
recurrent program will be essential. Na- 
turally, it will be far more pleasant to 
view the fight at Madison Square Gar- 
den in comfort, close-to, for free, than 
from an expensive ringside seat not 
nearly so close as the television camera. 
But what about the rest of telecast time? 

This brings us to the scheduling of 
films. Hollywood certainly won’t let 
television interfere with box-office re- 
ceipts. That is an obstacle non-Holly- 
wood films have encountered for years. 
But perhaps even here there may be an 


advantage. A television station or net- 
work may be able to say to its audience: 
here is a film you cannot see in any 
theatre. In the future films might be 
made specifically for such an audience. 


In addition, there are countless films 
that have never had an adequate audi- 
ence. If television sets up a definite 
film quota, a regular daily time sched- 
ule, and makes up its mind that films 
are an integral part of its existence, then 
the already made, rarely seen and often 
very good films will have an outlet. 

But beyond this there is no doubt that 
television will affect the films specifi- 
cally made for it. Radio is accustomed to 
dealing with fragments. Perhaps a 
whole new film approach to the short 
short story, quite apart from the set style 
of film “shorts,” will develop as a result. 
One cannot tell about these things, and 
that is the stimulating part of it. A 
short film may need no story at all; it 
might be a dream, or merely a mood 
in pictures set to music, without words. 

Film makers will be able to approach 
television freely and experimentally 
with only the basic rules that apply to 
expression in any medium. A “work- 
shop” in television would be a wonder- 
ful thing. Radio had the foresight and 
courage to try it. And then, of course, 
the “commercial” presents an oppor- 
tunity for development which was so 


brilliantly used by Len Lye. 


Future Prospects 


There is another aspect of films and 
television that is not too far off in the 
future. A television camera eventually 
can be sent where no human being can 
go, and it can report back what it sees, 
whether deep in the ocean, lowered into 
a volcano, or sent by rocket into the 
stratosphere or beyond. A properly syn- 
chronized camera in the safety of the 
studio can then take the image off the 
tube and make a permanent record of 
what no man could see for himself. 

The future of films in television lies 
in the hands of those who have imagina- 
tion and daring, those who are willing 
and able to try things that have never 
been done before. 


AN EFLA “EDUCATIONALLY PRODUCED” FILM 
BABY CARE: FEEDING 


Produced by the Pennsylvania State College 
Distributed by the EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Two New Documentaries 


Colonel David MacDonald, who had 
the distinction of making the first great 
feature documentary of the war, Desert 
Victory, hopes that he has the satisfaction 
of making the last official campaign film. 
Recently there was an attempt to make 
a joint Anglo-American film of the 
Burma Campaign, but production diffi- 
culties bogged this down and MacDon- 
ald was commissioned to work on his 
own to produce a comprehensive record 
of that theatre of operations from ma- 
terial supplied by all nations represented 
there. 

MacDonald spent months in the field 
shooting the material and visited the 
U.S.A. to ascertain what significant 
American footage was available. Burma 
Victory was edited in London and will 
shortly arrive in the United States where 
it will receive theatrical distribution. 
This will be the last British official 
campaign fiim and completes a series 
which includes Desert Victory, Tunisian 
Victory and True Glory. The latter two 
films were joint Anglo-American pro- 
ductions. 


The British Ministry of Information 
in association with the Royal Air Force 
has produced feature documentaries of 


nearly all of the RAF Commands. 


Outstanding among these have been 
Target for Tonight (Bomber Com- 
mand) and Coastal Command. Journey 
Together, soon to be seen in this country 
deals with Training Command. It tells 
the story of the training of a* pilot and 
a navigator who eventually fly their mis- 
sions together. Shooting involved Ari- 
zona and Canada as locations as well as 
England and over Germany. 

Credit titles on British documentaries 
usually stress that no actors are used 
and the players are the people who ac- 
tually do the job. In Journey Together 
there is an important modification in 
practice for while all the players play 
their real life jobs they are in fact all 
actors. John Boulting, the director, him- 
self a Flight Lieutenant in the RAF 
and along with his brother the producer 
of Pastor Hall and Thunder Rock, has 
managed to cast the picture from the 
large number of actors serving in the 
RAF. Guest stars in Journey Together 
are Edward G. Robinson and Bessie 
Love. Robinson, who plays the part of a 
USAAF instructor, took time out 
trom his Hollywood duties to make a 
special trip to England to contribute his 
services. “A small tribute to the RAF” 
is how he describes his participation in 
the film. 


Soviet Cinema 


(Continued from page 22) 


build-up in several of the later pictures, 
among them S. Gerasimov’s Mainland 
and I. Pyriev’s 6 p.m. and After the 
_War. Meanwhile some important his- 
torical pictures were being completed. 
Kutusov, by V. Petrov (who directed 
Peter I) was approved by the historian, 
Academician Tarle, and by film critics 
for the admirable composition of the 
old General’s role. Then came S. Eisen- 
stein’s Ivan the. Terrible, a historical 
canvas on.a grand scale, reinterpreting 
the character of the Czar and the signi- 
ficance of his reign to Russian history. If 
war and patriotic films predominated, 
this does not mean that lighter subjects 
were excluded. S. Gerasimov summed 
up the conclusion of a long controversy 
by writing: “In wartime the existence 
of every style known to art is justifi- 
able.” However, in spite of such charm- 
ing comedies as G. Alexandrov’s Volga 
Volga and J. Protazanov’s Adventures 
in Bokhara, there were few in this cate- 
gory, and the deficiency is an old prob- 
lem for Soviet film studios. To encour- 
age humorous writers, a competition in 
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comedy scripts was arranged by the 
Script Studio in 1944, and special stress 
is laid on the development of comedies 
in the film plan for 1945. 


This plan is interesting and ambitious. 
In it war-themes and films on recon- 
struction still predominate, and historical 
subjects are given an important place. 
But hardly less attention is paid to biog- 
raphical studies, comedies and versions 
of the classics. A stereoscopic film of 
Robinson Crusoe has gone into produc- 
tion — the result of S. Ivanov’s inven- 
tion of a new stereoscopic system which 
he perfected during the war. Soviet cine- 
matography is on the move. Vital enthu- 
siasm animates the film workers who 
have matured in recent years; and the 
development and expansion of the film 
industry, which was both interrupted 
and stimulated by the war, is gathering 
speed. From the films now being com- 
pleted, audiences outside the borders of 
the Soviet Union are likely to get a 
broader view of the Soviet people, and 
to find they have a good deal more in 
common with it than was revealed in 
earlier films. 


BINGHAM SETS VISUAL 
AIDS COURSE IN NEW YORK 


J. R. Bingham, director of the Na- 
tional YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
is in charge of a new special course 
offered staff members and other leaders 
of community organizations in audio- 
visual education as applied to the pro- 
grams of such agencies. The course is 
given each Tuesday, at 10:30 A.M. at 
Town Hall, New York. First session 
was October 16; seven more follow 
weekly. 

The course, designed by Mr. Bing- 
ham, is co-sponsored by the New York 
Adult Educational Council. It provides 
program supervisors and leaders in com- 
munity organizations with (1) a work- 
ing knowledge of the equipment re- 
quired; (2) the available materials in 
films, slide films, recordings, etc.; and 
(3) planning suggestions for the effec- 
tive utilization of these program aids. 


e e 
Distribution 
(Continued from page 3) 

local conditions and the whereabouts of 
projectors and film users, they rendered 
untold service to their communities and 
to their country and to its Allies, and it 
it would be a great mistake if this asso- 
ciation of 16mm distributors in a com- 
mon effort were to fall apart. It would 
appear that the best solution to the 
problem of distribution would be to 
bring this association into a permanent 
organization including the 317 leading 
distributors in the 16mm field. If they 
can organize to work together in peace- 
time as well as they have done during 
wartime they can offer the documentary 
producer and the sponsor of documentary 
films a service with local contact with 
the ever increasing number of 16mm 
film users in this country. They can 
offer a guaranteed outlet to the producer 
and an economical method of distribu- 
tion to the sponsor. It would be to the 
mutual interests of all three to get 
together. 


In order to distinguish FILM 
NEWS in its new format from the 
previous series, we adopted a new 
volume and issue number in Octo- 
ber. Since the appearance of this 
issue, librarians have called our 
attention to the fact that it cre- 
ates a problem in filing and in- 
dexing. We are, therefore, re- 
turning to the consecutive num- 
bering. Volume 6 closed with 
issue Number 6. The current issue 
is Volume 7, Number 2. 
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OW! Personnel 


FILM NEWS presents a partial roster of the overseas film division of the Office of 


War Information. These are some of the men and women who worked on the OWI 

films shown to the peoples of liberated Europe and whose wartime service was, 

of seep» anonymous. In future issues, FILM NEWS will publish information about 
r 


personnel 


ROGER BARLOW: director-cameraman, 
for Cowboy, Oswego. Now working on a 
film for the National Education Association. 
Plans to go to Hollywood at the end of 
November. Address: c/o Irving Jacoby, 164 
East 38th Street, New York. 


FRANK BECKWITH: chief of foreign 
versions for OWI. Now with the IIIS. After 
January 1, he plans to go into industrial 
film production in the east Address: 24 
Jane Street, New York. 


MARIA BENEDEK: film editor. Worked 
on Salute to France, among other films. No 


definite plans. Address: Barbizon Plaza, 
New York. 


JULES BUCKER: | director-cameraman. 
Worked on OWI screen magazines. Now 


free-lancing. Address: 19 Bank Street, New 
York. 


THOMAS BOYAJAN: assistant film editor. 
Worked on news reviews, and Education in 
the Pacific for OWI at Twentieth Century- 
Fox in Hollywood. At present he is come 
pleting an assignment on a special Govern- 
ment film project. Address: 540 Audubon 
Avenue, New York. 


OSCAR CANSTEIN: film editor and li- 
brarian. Now working on a film for the 
National Education Association. Address: 
3021 Holland Avenue, Bronx, New York. 


SHELDON DICK: writer-director. Di- 
rected Freedom to Learn. Now free-lancing. 
Address: 240 East 62nd Street, New York. 


BENJAMIN DONIGER: cameraman. 
Worked on Steelfown, San Francisco 1945, 
Cummington Story. Now with Transfilm, 35 
West 45th Street, New York. 


MILDRED FORELL: assistant editor, 
worked on most of the OWI films. At present 


an assistant editor with Julien Bryan, New 
York. 


PHILIP FRANKEO: production manager 
for most of the OWI films. Free-lancing. 
Address: West Chateau Apartments, Wycoff 
Place, Woodmere, L. I. 


MAX GOBERMAN: musical director for 
all OWI films, with the exception of San 
Francisco 1945, which Morton Gould did. 
Now conducting the orchestra for the Broad- 
way musical, Polonaise. 


BENJAMIN GRADUS: unit manager. 
Worked on Steeltown, San Francisco 1945, 
Cummington Story. Free-lancing. Address: 
739 Empire Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y 


HELEN GRAYSON: writer-director. Co- 
directed Cummington Story and directea 
OWI’s film of the French journalists’ tour 
of the United States, unreleased. Free- 
1 ge Address: 107 ast 63rd Street, New 
ork. 


ALEXANDER HACKENSCHMIED: direc- 
tor-cameraman. Directed Valley of the Ten- 
nessee, Library of Congress, A Better To- 


morrow; co-directed Toscanini. Address: 61 
Morton Street, New York. 
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om other Government agencies. 


SIDNEY HARMON: represented OWI’s 
production unit in Hollywood. Free-lancing. 
Address: Overly Farms, White Plains, N. Y. 


WALTER HARRIS: operating cameraman. 
Worked on Cummington Story and OWI 
screen magazines. Now with NBC Televi- 
sion on newsreels. Address: 345 East 45th 
Street, New York. 


ALBERT HEMSING: chief of the non- 
theatrical unit. Remaining with IIIS until 
December 31. 35 West 45th Street, New York. 


ROSEMARIE HICKSON: assistant editor. 
Now with Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
N. J. 


IRVING JACOBY: writer-producer. For a 
time, in charge of foreign language versions 
of OWI films. Produced Capital Story and 
The Pale Horseman. Plans to enter indepen- 
dent production. Address: 164 East 38th 
Street, New York. 


BORIS KAFMAN: chief cameraman. 
Photographed A Better Tomorrow, Capital 
Story, Toscanini. Free-lancing. Address: 32 
West 9th Street, New York. 


IRVING LERNER: head of production. 
With OWI since 1942. Produced and edited 
Toscanini. Produced A Better Tomorrow, 
Library of Congress, Valley of the Tennes- 
see. Leaving IIIS November 15. Plans to 
go into production in Hollywood. Address: 
3933 49th Street, Sunnyside, L. I. 


HELEN LEVITT: editor, assistant director 
and cameraman. Worked on OWI screen 
magazines and Capital Story. At present 
with CBS Television, New York. 


LARRY MADISON: cameraman-director. 
Photographed Conference of Yellow Springs, 
Steeltown, Northwest USA, San Francisco 
1945. Co-directed Cummington Story. At 
present, cameraman-director for Transfilm, 
New York. 


JOSEPH MARCH: producer-writer. Pro- 
duced OWI screen magazines and wrote 
narration for several OWI films. Free- 
- 0a Address: 329 West 4th Street, New 
ork. 


SIDNEY MEYERS: chief editor. 
Worked on Steeltown, Northwest USA, co- 
producer and editor of Cummington Story 
and San Francisco 1945. Currently produc- 
ing independently a documentary film. Ad- 
dress: 45 West 97th Street, New York. 


FERN MOSK: film editor. Worked on OWI 
screen magazines. Free-lancing. Address: 17 
West 73rd Street, New York. 


ROSALIND PERLMAN: assistant editor. 
Worked on Northwest USA. Free-lancing. 
Address: c/o Laura Hayes, 64 Bank Street, 
New York. 


HENWAR RODAKIEWICZ: writer-direc- 
tor. Directed Capital Story, People to People, 
OWI screen magazines. Now with CBS 
Television, New York. 


RALPH ROSENBLOOM: assistant film 
editor and music director. Helped score most 
of OWI films. Free-lancing. Address: 2135 
77th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER SACHS: assistant cameraman on 
Conference of Yellow Springs, Steeltown, 
Northwest USA, San Francisco 1945, Cum- 
mington Story. Free-lancing. Address: 207 
Amboy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALDO SALT: writer. Did narration for 
Cummington Story and script for San Fran- 
cisco 1945. Now in Hollywood. Address: 
4339 Bel Aire Avenue, Studio City, Calif. 


CAROL SCHWARZ: assistant film editor. 
Worked on social security film and The Pale 
Horseman. Will be released from IIIS 
November 10. Address: 200 West 86th Street, 
New York. 


MARIE SKLOW: supervised negative 
room. Now with Twentieth Century-Fox, 
New York. 


B. FRANK SMITH: chief of operations 
and acting chief of OWI’s motion picture 
bureau in New York. Now with Loew’s 
International, 1540 Broadway, New York. 


SAUL SHAMES: assistant editor. Worked 
cn foreign language versions. Will be re- 
leased after December 31. Address: 2131 71st 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


JOSEPH TAYLOR: editor for OWI screen 
magazines. Edited film on French journalists, 
tour of U. S. Free-lancing. Address: 6147 
78th Street, Elmhurst, L. I. 


CARL TIMIN: in charge of newsreel opera- 
tions. Now has his own commercial film pro- 
duction unit in New York. Address: 52 
Gramercy Park North, New York. 


WILLARD VAN DYKE: producer-director. 
Produced Oswego, Conference of Yellow 
Springs, Northwest USA, Steeltown and San 
Francisco 1945. Plans an independent pro- 
duction unit. Address: 70 Bank Street, New 
York. 


IRVING WEINER: film editor for Salute 
to France, Toscanini, A Better Tomorrow. 
Temporarily with the U. S. Coast Guard. 
Address: 2050 East 18th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


TONY WHEELWRIGHT: writer. Worked 
on OWI screen magazines. Free-lancing. 
Address: 164 East 61st Street, New York. 


HARRY WOLF: assistant cameraman. 
Worked on Steeltown, San Francisco 1945, 
Cummington Story, Freedom to Learn. Free- 
lancing. Address: 55 Elwood Street, New 
York. 


GEORGE YOHALEM: production manager 
of OWI Hollywood office. At present asso- 
ciated with a major Hollywood studio. 


SIDNEY ZUKOR: operating cameraman 
for Freedom to Learn, City Harvest, Capital 
Story. Free-lancing. Address: 4420 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Preview the instructional film! To insure thorough 
1 familiarity with the contents and proper integration 
with your curriculum! This helps you organize your 
units of instructional film material and enables you to 
check in advance any point not completely clear 
to you. 
Set the proper classroom atmosphere! In order 
that your students (a) realize the difference between 
education and entertainment, (b) recognize their re- 
sponsibility in learning from the film, and (c) are 
prepared for the particular instructional film to be 
shown! 
-Such proper preparation arouses your students’ inter- 
est and increases their anticipation. 
Show instructional films at least twice! The first 
presentation should be run without interruption. Dur- 
ing this introductory showing questions that arise in 
your students’ minds should not be permitted to be 
expressed or answered. But upon completion of the 


To get the most from 


4 


instructional films, you must 
select films to integrate into the framework of your 
curriculum which you've created with full realization of 


FUNDAMENTALS 


=” 


‘that help you get 
the most from 
instructional films! \ 


presentation your students should be given ample 
opportunity to state their reactions, ask questions and 
discuss freely. 


Encourage students to ask questions! On repeated 
presentations, all your students’ questions should be 
answered or discussed immediately. This serves to 
clarify meanings and correct misunderstandings when 
it is most timely and easiest to do so. 


Use follow-up activities to capitalize on interest 
aroused by film! Follow-up activities should include 
teacher and student questions and explanations, dis- 
cussions, dramatization, written reports and supple- 
mentary readings —that capitalize the points made 
by the film. 


Evaluate the worth of each film in terms of pupil 
growth! Through both subjective and objective tests, 
determine the film’s contribution to your students’ 
knowledge, ideals and habits. 


CATALOGUE NOW AVAILABLE, SENT YOU WITHOUT CHARGE OR OBLIGATION 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIV. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19 


y you 
selections that will help you enrich the oan ral your 


Please send me, without obligation, your in- 


pupils’ experience and expedite their learning. 

Write for your copy today. In addition to this de- 
scriptive catalogue of instructional films now available, ’ 
we will keep you advised of new films as they are pro- 
duced. Fill out and mail coupon now. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 


25 WEST 45th STREET * NEW YORK 19, N., Y. 
Branch Offices Throughout The U. S. 


ws 410,000 FIRST PRIZE: 
Big Additional Prizes! 


For Best Amateur Motion Picture on any subject. Write contest director, International Theatrical & Tele 


structional films catalogue. 


I am particularly interested in: 
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IN FOCUS 


See and Hear, a new publication 
in the educational field, came off the 
presses recently. It is edited by Walter 
A. Wittich, C. J. Anderson and John 
Guy Fowlkes and published by E. M. 
Hale and Company of Eau Claire, Wis. 
E. M. Hale is the publisher. Attractive 
in format, the magazine is designed for 
teachers who utilize audio-visual aids in 
their regular curriculum. 

It is the first publication in this field 
to adopt the popular and convenient 
pocket size. 

Articles in the first issue include: “Co- 
ordinated Audio-Visual Aids” by King- 
sley Trenholme; “Beginning Geog- 
raphy,” by Raymond Gibson; “The 
Documentary Enters the English Class- 
room,” by Bertha L. Crilly; “Time to 
Spare,” by Brooks Hardy; “Before the 
Word —the Idea,” by Mrs. Claire 
Meienburg; “The Teacher Evaluates 
Films,” by John Hamburg; “Survey of 
Audio-Visual Aids Used in Wisconsin 
Schools,” by Joseph Lins, and “Films for 
Adults,” by John L. Hamilton. 

The publication will be issued each 
month of the school year, from Septem- 


ber to May. 


Basic English is an 800-word vocabu- 
lary English, which can be taught in 
record time to foreign-language speaking 
students. Invented by I. A. Richards 
and C. K. Ogden, it has already been 
accepted by language educators as a 
practical lingua franca. Russians and 
Chinese whose language forms, both 
written and spoken, are fundamentally 
different from the Germanic and Ro- 
mance !anguages, are numbered among 
the enthusiasts for the new international 
language. The failure of Esperanto and 
other synthetic languages to gain hold 
gives impetus to a living English as the 
world language. Hitherto, although 
taught only by nermal classroom 
methods and by special Basic English 
books, much headway was made. 

Now March of Time has prepared a 


series of teaching films to promote the 
further teaching of Basic English. 
Language inventor Richards and Aus- 
tralian-born film director Len Lye cv- 
operated in the production of these films. 
The four films completed comprise a 
series which progresses from the simplest 
English sentences to more complicated 
usage and as the films move forward, 


there is a steady enlargement of vocabu- 
lary. 


Only successful result from practical 
use can convince of their complete effec- 
tiveness, but preliminary tests made with 
illiterate Chinese give reason to believe 
that March of Time has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the teaching of 
languages. 

This reviewer, the victim of six years 
scholastic teaching of French, failed 
miserably to translate the dialogue of 
the four films into colloquial French. If 
the March of Time can teach illiterate 
foreign nationals more English in three 
months than six years French in a class- 
100m taught us, they may have consid- 
erable success in the offing. 

The films will have great value in the 
international field, but at home they may 
well be welcomed by the many foreign 
nationals seeking language qualifications 
for citizenship of the United States. 

Congratulations to March of Time, 
Dr. Richards and Len Lye! 


Although the personnel of many film 
agencies has changed with the end of 
hostilities, the report issued by the 
O.W.I. describing the functions of the 
various film agencies in Washington as 
they were at April 1945. is a useful 
document for reference. It briefly de- 
scribes the set-up, functions and scope of 
operations of the leading fi'm offices and 
is a handy guide to the field. No attempt 
is made to give comprehensive figures or 
data and as the style of each description 
varies, there is little basis for comparison 
between the agencies. With the exception 


of the Canadian Film Board, only U. S. 
activities are described. The piece on 
Canada tells in considerable detail of the 
progressive work of the National Film 
Board in the Dominion. The report is 
the result of a joint project by the 
OWI and the NFB, Miss Marquardt 
of OWI and Miss Losey and Miss Sav- 
age of NFB did the research and com- 
pilation. 


oe 


Cecil B. DeMille, Hollywood producer 
whose career parallels the rise of the 
motion picture industry, has announced 
his entry into the non-theatrical field. 
Mr. DeMille will produce industrial, 
educational and religious films. He has 
formed a company, Cecil B. DeMille 
Pictures Corp., with Ralph Jester as 
president and William C. Thomas, as 
vice-president. Mr. Thomas is one half 
of the Pine-Thomas company which pro- 
duces action melodramas for Paramount. 
The new DeMille venture is to proceed 
apart from his regular entertainment 
film production. Upon announcing his 
plans, the producer said: “It will be the 
policy of our company to emphasize the 
value of the dramatized presentation of 
the industry’s various messages. This 
means seizing and holding audience in- 
terest while conveying information.” 


After many delays, Western Ap- 
proaches, the British Technicolor fea- 
ture, will be released shortly by English 
Films, Inc. Bad luck has dogged the 
progress of this production to date. 
Crowded schedules at Technicolor labs 
prevented its printing in this country and 
resulted in the abandonment of its major 
release through Paramount. ‘Trade 
agreements between Technicolor, Inc. 
in Hollywood and Technicolor, Ltd. in 
England forbade its printing in London 
and the shipping of prints to this coun- 
try. Now, however, a limited number 
of prints has been brought into this 
country and the film will soon be re- 
leased. London critics comment on the 
superb color photography and the out- 
standing direction by Pat Jackson, who 
took two years to complete this pro- 
duction. 


YOU 


CAN’T EAT TOBACCO 


A |6mm sound, Kodachrome film describing the problems 
confronting the tobacco-growing familes of the South. 


Produced by Mary L. deGive and Margaret T. Cussler 


Distributed by the EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 7. 
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REFERENCE GUIDE 


A listing of some recent catalogs 
made available to the educational 
film field. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1801-1815 Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


Filmosound Library provides catalogs of 
educational motion pictures; recreational 
films; church use of films; film utilization 
digest. 

Descriptions, rental rate ,running time in- 
cluded; also articles on film selection, 
production and use of 16mm films. 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 
1600 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


1945 Blue List: a catalog of 16mm silent 
and sound feature-length and_ short 
recreational and educational films; in- 
cludes listing of French and Spanish 
language shorts and OWI, OIAA and 
Army pictures. Rental rates listed. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
16mm sound films produced by the British 
Ministry of Information distributed in 


the U. S. by the BIS. Rental rates and 
descriptions included. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 

Glenview, IIl. 
Description and color photos of Coronet 
films available for distribution, with 
price listings. Since the company’s recent 
entry into the educational field, this is 
the first catalog issued. It will form the 
nucleus of an educational film library 
now being prepared by Coronet. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
1775 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


General Motors Films Catalog, Seventh 
Edition, 1945-1946: 
16mm silent and sound films in color and 
black-and-white. No rental charge. In- 
cludes descriptions of GM produced films 
on education, highway safety and other 
subjects. 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 

SERVICE, Inc. 

1560 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 
LCs. Catalog, Victory Edition: 
16mm sound and silent films; full length 
and short entertainment features; educa- 


tional subjects. Includes descriptions and 
rental rates. 


MARCH OF TIME 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Synopses of March of Time subjects pro- 
duced from February, 1935 through 
August, 1945. 35mm, black-and-white. 
No rental prices listed. 


NATIONAL FILM SOCIETY 
OF CANADA 

172 Wellington Street 
Ottawa, Canada 
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A Classified List of Educational 16mm 
Films: 

Title and subject index classified by 
Dewey decimal system; plus descriptions, 
rental rates and source. 


NU-ART FILMS, Inc. 

145 West 45th Street 

New York 19, New York 
Nu-Art Film Non-Theatrical Price List, 
number 12: 


16mm and 8mm full-length and short 
educational and entertainment films; slide 
films, sound and silent, color and black- 
and-white. Sale and rental rates; titles 
listed — no descriptions. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Pittsbugh, Pennsylvania 


PCW Film Service Catalog: 

16mm sound and silent educational films 
and filmstrips, color and black-and-white ; 
recordings and transcriptions. Rental 
rates and descriptions included. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

Audio-Visual Aids Library 

State College, Pa. 
September supplement to the main cata- 
log of educational films, slides and re- 
cordings. The supplement lists films added 


to the library since the 1944-45 catalog 
was issued. Rental prices included. 


PICTORIAL FILMS 

New York 20, N. Y. 

1270 Sixth Avenue 
This is a special catalog on RKO Radio 
Pictures’ “This is America” series. It 


lists 26 of the films in the series, which 
are distributed in 16mm by Pictorial. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WAR 
INFORMATION FILMS 
Published by the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures 


Office of War Information 

Washington 25, D. C. 
The last OWI film catalog published, 
listing OWI pictures and films made by 
other Government agencies; includes 
films of the National Film Board ot 
Canada and the British Ministry of In- 
formation. Catalog also lists the 317 film 
denositories which cooperated with the 
OWI in distributing these pictures. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Agricu'tural Extension Service 


State House 
Boise, Idaho 
The 1945-46 catalog of audio-visual aids, 
listing 16mm silent and sound films. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Visual Aids Service 
Division of University Extension 
Champaign, Illinois 


The 1945-46 catalog of 16mm films, glass 
slides and radio transcriptions. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Audio-Visual Aids Bureau 
Extension Division 


Columbia, S. C. 


Catalog of 16mm educational films, re- 
cordings, slides, art pictures, books and 
filmstrips. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


The 1945-46 catalog of entertainment ana 


educational 16mm sound films; rental 
prices. Catalog includes listing of free 
films. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 
32 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


A listing of film equipment, including 
16mm sound film and 35mm strip film 
and slide projectors; projection lamps; 
projection screens and accessories, avail- 
able to purchasers through Young 
America Films, Inc. The company also 
has published a catalog of films in pro- 
duction. 


Cataloging Films 
(Continued from page 9) 

group of conscientious and competent 
people can do, with no axe to grind, 
when they set out to tell the facts about . 
subscription sets, many of which are ex- 
cellent, but some of which unwary per- 
sons are too often high-pressured into 
buying. 

Producers of 16mm films could help 
considerably toward proper utilization of 
their films by using titles which are ob- 
jective and descriptive instead of titles 
which frequently have no relation to the 
content of the film. This desire to have 
a catchy title which may be meaningless 
or totally unrelated to the film is not 
confined to producers of films. Because of 
the relative inaccessibility of films for 
preview it is perhaps more important in 
the educational and documentary film 
field than in the book field that straight- 
forward, honestly descriptive titles be 
used. 


To sum up, it seems to this writer 
that important preliminaries to the wider 
utilization of the increasing number of 
educational and documentary films are 
(1) a few finding lists which will pro- 
vide quick and easy means for locating 
films without delay, recent films as well 
as older ones, Government films as well 
as non-Government; (2) improved dis- 
tribution facilities; and (3) improved 
methods for description and evaluation. 
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EFLA NOTES 


HIs page is EFLA’s. Month by month 

we want to carry here news of EFLA, 
its members, and their extensive activi- 
ties. Write in to Mrs. Esther L. Berg, 
EFLA’s liaison editor for FILM 
NEWS, with descriptions of your plans 
and projects, institutes, forums, work- 
shops, et cetera. Let’s have letters of 
critical comment, of activities and re- 
search in the audio-visual field as a 
whole. Let’s talk over the successes and 
problems of this educational film field. 

The executive committee of the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association board 
of directors met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the weekend of October 12th. Messrs. 
Boerlin and Dale joined Mrs. Blair and 
Mrs. Flory in several busy sessions at 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

EFLA business constituted a lengthy 
agenda. There are so many roads open 
for EFLA in this audio-visual field that 
it is difficult to decide which ones will 
be most fruitful for our members. 

Hard-hitting results of committee ac- 
tivities are of prime interest. Publica- 
tions stemming from committee reports 
stand high on our program of the year. 

The executive committee directed 
that, as in the past, committees shall 
terminate at the end of a membership 
year. Reappointment will be made in 
many cases, by direction of the execu- 
tive committee. Those committees which 
have continuing projects such as “The 
Use of Films by Community Groups” 
and “The Film‘in International Under- 
standing,” and so on, will undoubtedly 
continue in much the same way, since 
priority for these several committees has 
already been established as a result of 
our summer meeting in Chicago and by 
votes by the membership-at-large to date. 


New Projects Planned 


Work is about to go forward on a 
joint committee with the American 
Library Association. Projects tentatively 
outlined give every indication of being 
of great value to all EFLA members. 

EFLA is cooperating with the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics of 
the National Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation (a 
department of the N. E. A.) and the 
American Film Center, in the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet entitled Educational 
Films in Sports. At the present time 
EFLA is preparing a source chart of 
these selected films among its members. 
The publication should be ready by 
December. 

EFLA is now embarking on an evalu- 
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1. C. Boerlin, new chairman 


of the EFLA board. 


ation project. Dr. Dale is working at 
the moment on a simple, clear-cut ap- 
praisal form. Until we feel our way 
through some of the early problems of 
setting up such a project, we are going 
to work on an extremely simple basis. 
There are many major film libraries 
among our members which are constantly 
previewing new films. As reports are 
made for their own staff needs, these 
libraries will also fill out the simple 
evaluation sheet for EFLA. These will 
be sent in to the EFLA New York office 
to be combined with the others coming 
in from the field. They will then be 
duplicated in quantity and shipped out 
to institutional and service members of 
the Association month by month. If con- 
flicting evaluations come in on a single 
title, we will send out special requests 
to other member-libraries for reviews; 
and if the evaluation is still pro and con, 
we'll publish it just that way. 

All member film libraries who may 
wish to participate in this project should 
communicate with the New York affice. 
As soon as they are ready, the evalua- 
tion forms will be sent to the partici- 
pating reviewers. Evaluations are, if 
possible in every case, to be the result of 
a reviewing committee decision rather 
than that of one individual. 

EFLA will not attempt for the time 
being to review films that are not of 
recent issue. For the present it is: new 
films, evaluation by members for mem- 


rs. 

EFLA is thinking very constructively 
about plans for its next annual meet- 
ing. At the moment indications are that 
it will be held in late April at some 


mid-west city, perhaps Detroit, in order 
to make national attendance possible. 
In the past, we have met in conjunction 
with the Midwest Forum at Chicago 
during the summer months. But the 
executive committee and the board feel 
that a spring meeting would be 
more advantageous and that we ought 
to become better acquainted with other 
national educational organizations and 
associations. It is possible this year that 
we may meet with a number of adult 
education associations. You will be in- 
formed by the executive committee as 
soon as definite plans are made for time 
and place. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
GAIN HEADWAY 


Visual instruction and teaching tools 
were of major importance in a summer 
Conservation Workshop conducted by 
the Rhode Island Wild Life Federa- 
tion, according to Henry E. Childs of 
the Providence Schools. Teachers re- 
ceived degree credit from the Rhode 
Island College of Education and cer- 
tificate credit from the Rhode Island 
Department of Education. Financing 
was by the Federation plus $3,500 ap- 
propriated for the first time by the state 
legislature. The group lived in a state 
park for the sessions. The faculty in- 
cluded local science and state officials 
and guests from Maryland and Wis- 
consin. 

The University of Chicago, during 
its six weeks summer workshop with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Scholars, 
studied more than 350 different films. 

The Teaching Materials Workshop 
at Washington State College, Pullman, 
this past summer resulted in the produc- 
tion of a number of units, maps, picture 
collections and other teaching devices. 
Special emphasis was given to the his- 
tory and geography of Washington and 
the Pacific Northwest, according to 
Claude Simpson. It is hoped that EFLA 
will publish in its Service Supplement 
the work done by Karl Diettrich, an 
exhaustive study of music source ma- 
terials including films, radio programs, 
museum objects, et cetera. EFLA also 
hopes to publish in the same way the 
work of Miss Alice Hoffman regarding 
films dealing with food preservation. 


Indiana Group Meets 


Among the regional meetings held in 
October was that of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, October 24-25. 
Indianapolis served as headquarters, with 
meetings also at Gary and South Bend. 
Familiar EFLA names appeared on the 
roster of speakers: L. C. Larson, Dr. 
Edgar Dale, Joseph Dickman and Ken- 
neth Thurston. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASS'N, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me information regarding membership. 
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